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ANOTHER EPIC. 
7 By the Author ef “ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 

It is not usual, anywhere, to review books before they are published; | 
on the Continent, however, such things sometimes happen ; and the Mas-' 
ter-piece of the Geswan Muse, our readers know, was first printed in a 
periodical. Without such a medium of publication, the Messiah of Klop- | 
stock, itis probable, would never have been published. Our country. | 
men, We suspect, are not more willing than their neighbours, to buy and | 
read * Another Epic.” It the “ Paradise Lost" were now published for | 
the first time, we doubt whetber it would not fall dead from the press. [| 
does nut, therefore, follow that we ought to introduce to our readers the | 
“ Spirits and Men” of the Author of ‘ Corn-Law Rbymes;”’ yet it may | 
be worth while to know what sort of an heroic poem a self-educated man | 
can write; and we are quite sure that this epic, whatever merit it may | 
have, could not be published at this time, in the usual way, without great | 
risk. ‘This article ten may be considered asa sort of partial publication | 
of it. As we cannot afford to make long extracts, we will quote a pas- | 
sage or (wo from the Preface, which will, perhaps, give a tolerably gocd | 
general idea of what the Poem is. 

“* "Phe World before the Flood’ has furnished four English poets with 
noble subjects for poetry. | 

«The Paradise Lost’ is totally unlike all the poetry that has followed 
it. Even in the controversial metaphysics of his poetry, Millon has 
found uo rival; and although Byron, in bis * Cain,’ has combined the | 
most touching tenderness with a lofty sublimity, still it may be said, | 
with truth, of the Bard of our Republic, that he has never been imitated. } 

“ Byron's ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ which has furnished me with a title, is 
full of passages which nune but be could have written; and it also affords | 
some instances of the facility with which the noble bard could extract | 
honey from any flower, or weed, however humble. He has transcribed, | 
almost literally, the dying words of Eugene Aram: ‘What am I better 
than my fathers? death is natural, and necessary.’ He was no drama.- | 
tist, but he knew how to borrow from a page which he could hot have | 
written, and in this instance he borrowed wisely. ‘The Human heart 
in Despair,’ furaished him with a truth, which Baeon wrote long before ; | 
but Bacon wrote it unendangered, and not so well. 

“<The Lovesof the Angels’ is an invaluable gem, which will rank, vot | 
with the ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ bat withthe ‘Rape of the | 
Lock.’ Sometimes, indeed, we cannot help tiinking, that the author | 
might have perriwigged his angels with advantage. But I beg pardon— 
it isno longer fashionable for young coxcombs to wear wigs. | 

‘*Montgomery’s ‘World before the Flood’ is deficient in action, and | 
does not contain one well-drawn character. But the incidents, though i 
thé are certainly not too numerous, are equalled in permanent interest. | 
Perhaps there is nothing in all poetry superior to the passage describing | 
the return of Cain, 

‘When young and old went forth to meet their sire.’ 
I think the poem is too spiritual; mine, on the cuntrary, ‘is of earth, | 
earthy.’ But while the eagle soars to the sun, the dog may breathe pure 
air on the mountains below; and whether he be the humble friend of 
the beggar or the prince, still it is with man that he is familiar. 

“If it is asked, why I presume to choose ground which has already | 
oceupied all that is transcendant in genius? Lanswer, that I choose it 
for that very reason. I may reasonably think, that Raphael can have no | 
equal as a painter; but if Correggio had thought so, he could not with | 
truth have said, ‘And I, too,am a painter!’ Perhaps, there is nothing in | 
art, which the human mind will not vet surpass, except the master-pieces | 
of Shakspeare. What! not the sublimity of Milton? No, Milton has} 
not surpassed Dante. But who can hope to surpass the heart crushing | 
pathos of Byron? Ford equalled that pathos; and who reads him? 
But Correggio did not surpass Raphael. True; and what then? My | 
book, however contemptible it may be, will perhaps be better than it 
could have been, had I not determined to write with glorious examples 
before me, and in the presence, as it were, of the conquerors of Time. | 

“T[T have been seriously warned, that some of my characters are un- 
scriptural, and therefore improper. I hope they are not liable to this | 
objection. The characters alluded to are four. The one most blamed | 
is Timoa—the Spirit of Abel—in whom I have wished to personify that | 
power which is called genius. No fact being better established than that | 
every great improvement in the condition of the human race may be | 
traced to some mechanical invention, much of the interest of the story is 
founded on this fact, and on the meetings of Timna with his brother Cain 
who, under the name of Shemember, wanders homeless on the earth, 
deploring and suffering the consequences of his crime, yet doomed to die 
only with the world in which he became the first homicide. Iam also 
blamed for giving virtues to lambres, one of the fallen angels. Formed 
for incessant action, it was once his office and his delight, to accompany 
and contro! the comets in their courses; but doomed, for his revolt, to 
watch the gates of Eden, he steals thence at times to gaze unseen on the | 
widowed Zillah, whom he loves with a pure and passionate affection, 
and to whose lifeless form he clings in despair, when it floats on the wa- | 
ters which have entombed man and his works. 
subject, I confess, is the supposed necessity of destroying the world, in 
consequence of the wickedness of its inhabitants. Did the Creator do 
his work imperfectly? He could, or he could not, have prevented the 
catastrophe. After all, this is the great metaphysical difficulty, founded 
on the existence of evil—into which all other difficalties resolve them- 
selves, when we attempt, with our limited faculties, to unveil the inscru- 
table. It is, however. a difficulty which must be met—it cannot be 
evaded: [ have, therefore, endeavoured to represent in the character o 
Joel, Christ the Creator, and future Redeemer, first trying to avert, and 
then, with almost human sympathy, deploring the inevitable ruin of the 
work of his hands For part of this conception, [ have the poetical au- 
thority of Milton ; and itis not, I hope, though Tam told it is, theological- 
ly objection able *’ 

The poem begins with an exordiom followed immediately by a descrip- 
tion of the scenery of the World before the Flood, from which we copy 
a few lines 


‘“T sing of men, and angels, and the days 

When God repented bim that he had made 

Man on the earth; when crimes alone won praise, 
When the few righteous were with curses paid 

And none seem'd vile as they whom truth betray ‘d. 


* Bat these—are these the flowers of Paradise. 


Sut the great fault of my | 


i 
' 


{ 


That bioom’d when man before his Maker stood, 
Offering bis sinless thoughts in sacrifice 

On mountain tops, or where the warbling wood 
Became hisaltar? Lo! the finger'd lower 

That round the cottage window weaves a bower, 
Is not the woodbine! but that lowlier one, 

With thick green leaves, and spike of dusky fire, 
inamour'd of the thatch it grows upon, 

Might be the house-leek of rude Hallamshire, 

And would awake, beyond divorcing seas, 
Thoughts of green Eng!and’s peacetu! cottages. 
Yes, and this biue-eyed child of earth, that bends 
Its head on leaves, with liquid diamonds set, 

A beav'nly fragrance in its sighing sends; 

And though ‘tis vot our downvast violet, 

Vet might it baply to the zephyr tell 

That ‘tis below'd by village maids as well, 

Thou little, dusky, crimson-bosom'd bird, 
Startling, but not iu fear, from tree to tree! 

I never erst thy plaintive love-notes heard, 

Nor hast thou been a supplant erst to me 

For table crumbs, when winds bowed branch and stem, 
And leafless twigs form'd winter's diadem. 

No, thou art not the bird that baunts the grange 
Storm-pinch'd, with bright black eyes aud breast of flame. 
[look on things familiar, and yet strange ; 

Known, and yet new; most like, yet not the same! 
I bear a voice, ne'er heard before, repent 

Songs of the past! But Nature's voice is sweet 
Wherever heard; her works, wherever seen, 

Are might and beauty to the mind and eye ; 

To tbe lone heart, though oceans roll between, 

She speaks of things that but with life can die; 
And while, above the thundering Gibon’s foam, 
That cottage smokes, my heart seems still at home, 
In Englend sill, though there no mighty flood 
Sweeps like a foaming earthqaake from the clouds; 
But still in England, where rock-shading wood 
Sheiters the peasant’s home, remote trom crowds, 
And shelter'd once as noble hearts as e'er 

Dwelt in th’ Almighty’s form, and knew nor guilt nor fear, 


‘‘ TTow like an eagle, from his mile-high rock, 
Down swoops the Gihon, sitten into mist, 
On groaning crags, that, thunder-stunn'd, resist 
The headlong thunder and eternal shock, 
Where, far below, like ages with their deeds, 
The wat'ry anarchy doth foam and sweep! 

Now, wing’d with light, which vollied gloom succeeds; 
Now, beautiful as Hope, or wild and deep 
As Fate’s last mystery; now, swilt and bright 

As human joy, then black as horror’s night! 

And high above the torrent, yet bow near 
The cottage of the woodman, Thamar, stands, 
Gazing efar, where Enoch’s towers appear, 

And distant hills that look on farther lands. 
Beautiful cottage! breathe thy air of balm, 

Safe asa sleeping cloud when heav'n is calm ; 
Smile—like an exiled patriot on the bed 

Of death, with not a friend to close his eyes— 
Smile. in the brightness of the sunset red, 

On all that pride strives vainly to despise. 
Beautiful cottage! with an earnest tear, 

My soul hath sworn, grief never enter'd here! 
Have I. then, found on earth the long-sought heav’n 
Where man's associate, sorrow, never came, 
Where humbled sin ne’er wept to be forgiven, 
And falsehood’s cheek ne’er blush'd with truth and shame ? 
Alas! lone cottage of the mountain’s brow! 

All that wan grief can teach thy inmatesknow. 

I look npou the world before the flood 

That vainly swept a sinful world away ; 
Vainly—if tyrants still disportin blood, 

If they who toil are still the epoiler’s prey, 

If War, Waste, Want, Rebellion, now as then, 
Rave over nations grown in folly grey, 

And earth, beneath the feet of woe-worn men 
Still groaning, cries, ‘Redemption cometh! Whent 
Oh, World before the Flood, thou answerest not, 
Thongh, still importonate, f question thee! 

Shall [, then, paint thee as thou seem’st afar, 
Seen through the mist of years, a moral blot, 
Too like the world that is, and long may be? 
Spirits and Men! Spirits that were, and are! 
Though worlds grow old in darkness, I will write 
The drama of your deeds, with none to aid 

And none to praise my song; not ill re paid 

Even by the pleasing labour of my choice ; 

And, haply, notin vain [lift my voice, 

Intent to teach the future by the past 

If Truth, like death long shonn'd, is met at last.” 


The following lines introduce the Spirit of Abel, under the name of the family 
f Timna, to his descendant, Zillah:— 


“ Midnight was past; the children of the dead 
Slept: but the widow kies'd his stiffening form, 
Laid out his limbs. and wept; then o'er him threw 
Her snowy bridal robe, and, like a worm 
Sank on his breast convolved, hut not in pain 
Lo, when she waked to thought and grief egain, 
A lovely. blue eved youth before her stood, 
With golden ringlets, and an angel's grace, 
And all the eweetnees of the fair and good, 
And more than mortal sorrow in his face 
On his vour P cheek th’ anfaded roce was white, 
And from his sodden hair the rain of night 
Dripp’d. ‘Give me shelter till the morn,’ he cried; 
‘I'm tir’d and cold.’ 

‘ Whence com’st thou, pallid one?’ 


*From Eden's forest, where the spectres glide.’ 
* Where is thy home !’ 
| ‘In heav'n, or l have vone.’ 
| * Where ave thy parents ?’ 
* Here no love taught bird 

Is motherless, like me. But thou hast heard 
My Father whisper, and it shakes th’ abode 
OF the archengels.’ : 

‘Tell me, hast thou, then, 
No friends?’ 
* Yes, many friends; the gieat good God, 
The sinless spirits, and all righteous men.’ 

‘Where dwell'st thou?’ 
‘Everywhere. [n summer wocds 
I sleep, and where the fountains of the floods 
Sing in the caves that give the viper birth 
The cloads look on me from the hurried sky; 
They know their homeless brother of the earth, 
And all the winds accost me as t fly; 
Still wandering with me through the desert glad.’ 

‘Whoart thoal’ 
‘Tam Timna, eall'd the sad, 
Because fond mothers sill are doom'd to see 
Their most unhappy sons resemble me; 
Timna, at whose approach dull spirits flee ; 
Who sleeps beneath the roof of amethyst, 
And treads the spacious silken-broider'd floor; 
From courts aod palaces with scorn dismiss'd, 
But sometimes welcom'd by the helpless poor, 
And allthe children of the forest know 
The leveret's playmate, the lark’s bed-fellow, 
Yet mantless deserts bound not Timnn’s reign, 
Untaught by me, the patriot toils in vain; 
Lam the light of all far-shining minds; 
The midnight eage, the city know me well, 
And in my sinile the houseless poet finds 
Strong wine, aud bread, and fire unquenchable.’ "’ 





In the following exsrest, the anxiety of the Author to shorten the dis 
tance which separat® his far-off subject from our sympathies, is again 
evident. The words in italic will explain our meaning :— 


* But Zilleb slept not. ‘Pillthe morning broke 

She watel'd, in desolation and despair, 

Senscless to all but woe. The guardian onk 

Moan'd o'er the roof itsheltered: the thick air 
Labour'd with doleful sounds; the night-bird shriek'd 
Thrice; with strange boom mourn'’d Gihon's bordering wood, 
Unheard by her; and on the hearth stone grey, 

The cricket of the World before the Flood 

Bounded unseen, But when the infant day 

(While the low casement’s leaves and flowers all shook 
In the fresh breeze) darted a brightening look 

Onthe poor cottage, and with roey beam 

Lit up into a smile the features pale 

Of the stiff corpse, she started with aseream, 

Like one who feels the earth beneath him (sil; 

For, like a sweet but gather'd rose, life seem'd 

To linger yet with silence and decay ; 

But on dark orbs the golden morning beam'd, 
Though on the dead the lifeless blush still lay 

So fair, so life-like, that despair was fein— 

No, not to hope—but yet to weep again.” 


ln closing these extracts we mnst entreat the author to continue a 
Poem so full of power and beauty: whether or not he bas been right ia 
I making any character the personification of an idea—remains to be 
proved. We at present incline to think it not exactly consistent with 
the Epic simplicity. In forming tov an Epic Poem, Mr. Elliott must re- 
member that all beauty of detail is nothing, ifthe conception itself be not 
great, natural, and majestic. In short, an Eyre is the only Poem, not 
even excepting Tragedy—in w hich the Great Whole is the paramount 
consideration—in which melody of verse and beauty of ilustration are 





lauxiliaries only—aiding, not creating, the desired effect We say thie 
i from kindness and from respect, ansious that our author should consider 
|no time—no labour—bestowed on bis main plot and the conduct of his 
interest as mis-spent—and desiring that a Poet who may do and has done 
\so much for the glory of English Literature, should come prepared and 
warned to thet great undertaking in which one man only since the Eng- 
lish Language was formed, can be said to have won immortelity. 


| BARNEY MAHONEY’S INTERVIEW WITH LORD 
CORK. 
} From Crofton Croker's Adventures of B. M. 


When our adventurer jadged that the accident of the ball-dress had 
| sufi rently faded from the recollection of bie mistress, be took an oppor- 
| tunity of requesting leave of absence, in order to pat in force a certaia 
| project he had long entertained and which had for its object pt pe 
| viding for his brother Patrick. He rewembered the injunctions of bis 

father on this head; and, though Barney might jastly be styled « lad of 
| se easy princis les,” yet he certainly had at heart the fancled honour of 
He had heard that a place in the Excise was in the gift ot 
| Lord Cotk—of cuurse, to be bad for the evking. Those who ere ee- 
| quainted with the awe in whic bh an Irish peasant holds an exciseman, 
| will anderstand the extent of Barney's ambition, when he determined to 
apply for the place in question. Requesting an audience of Mrs. Staple- 
iton, he began :— > 
“If you plase, ma'am, I'd be gind I could be spared an’ bour or two 
dis mornin’, if you plase?”’ 
“ What do you want to do, Barney?” 

“Tis to go see Lord Cork, ma'am, I'm wentin’.”’ 
| “To «ee Lord Cork, Barney! What can you possibly have to do with 
| Lord Cork? Do you know his lordship?” 

“T do oot, me'am; but he’s a towneman o’ mine, en’ it’s in regard of « 
small fever I tought to ask, fora strip of a b’y, a brother o’ me ewn, an” 
its in bis power to do it; so, in coorse, its askin’ nothin’ out o’ de way at 
all at afl.” 

“ Rather a basty conclusion that, Barney. However, go, if you eom 
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sider your claims ov bis lordsbip's ime give you ® chance of bei 
mitted,” said Mrs. Stapleton. , 

“Oh! no fear in lite Won't I get to de spache of bim; an’ why | agone. ; ' é ‘ 
would’at I, [ bein’ his townsman an’ all?” power o’ questions, an’ Ltould him how 





* Very true, Barney. Bui how ended your interview i 

“ Ab! that's the word shoore enuff, and not ‘retinue,’ as I sed awhile 
Why, ma'am, we bad a deal more discourse, an’ be axed mee 
I was tuk from home by Mr, 








Geaut 


and seemed very quiet and gentile in all her movements. 


d about twent five or twenty-six years old; pale, interesting, and 
iful; had a mild and pensive, | almost thonght a melancholy look, 


I should have been inclined to fall in love with ber too, if she bad not 

























Away went Barney Mahoney, nothing daunted, on a mission that to | 
an English lad of his standing, would have appeared an undertaking | 
replete with difficulties. And back he returned, with « smiling counte- | 
nanee. 

“Well, Barney.” said bis mistress, “how have you succeeded? Did 
you find the house?” ’ 
“Ub, IE did, ma'am; an illegant house it is, thoorely al! out; an I raps 
at de doore single, as you tid me when I'm be meself; an’ agreat tig) 
man, widared face, an’ agreen baizy apron on him, opens Hf, wid a) 
broom in his hand, for ‘twas a sweeping cut de ball he was; an’ thinks I 
to myseif, yees make an illigent housemaid, any way; bat they've) 
sthrange ways here in England, thinks 1. So, L sees nothin’ hut seraped | 
me shoes at de iron strap, be de doore, an’ ' Is Lord Cork widin says 

“* Widdin,’ says be’ (mimickin’ de way de English does, but its nat'rad | 
to'em, Es pose.) ‘You dont suppose Misther Free and Asy,” says be. 
‘that a nobleman ‘ad be widout at this time o' de mornin’, he ses 

“*Tis all right thin,’ ses 1, ‘for | wants to see his lordship.’ ; 

“* You do,’ ses he, an’ he puts down his broom, an’ goes an’ sits him- 
self down in a leather-closet-like, fixed in de middie of de ball, an 
‘ Pray, me fine long fellow,’ ses he, ‘how long may you have bin cot a | 
mane, how long have you been in Hingland?’ a 4 

* ‘Not long enough to wear oul my manners,’ see I; ‘so if it’sany way 
consarnin’ you kouw, 

Cork.’ 

** And what may have brought you to London?’ 

**Me bhis'ness,’ ses l s : 

“* Then yer bis’ness may take you back there,’ tes he, moc kin again; 
‘for its nayther yer Hirish brogue,’ he ses ‘nor yer impudence, il carry 





Stapleton, to be made up a valley de sham, an’ was risin’ fast [ sed, an’ 
cud go of errands all ove as if twasin Cork I was; an’ at long an’ last 
he tould me to write over an’ vid me brother com at wanst, an’ be d see 
an’ settle him whin he'd consider what he'd be fit for. Au’ Lithink I 
gave his Lordship’s honour intire satisfaction, for I heard bim laughin 
mighty hearty all de way I cum doun stairs; 50 Liovk upon it Pathrick’s 
bis'ness 1s as good as dun.” 


S 7 
OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 
It was ona poring wet morning in ti t . 
1817, that f sat drowsily esconced in a “* Woodburn” beside the fire in 
my study(!) in a front room in Upper Brook Street—for I am ia easy 
circumstances, and rent “a suite of apartments fit for the immediate 
reception of an M. P. or bachelor of fashion,” in the house of a “ pro- 
fessional man of celebrity, who has no family.” 
newspapers, even to the last resource of * Rowland’s Kalydor” and 
* Gowland’s Lotion.” I had read and dozed over every article in the 
last page of my last paper, until Leaught myself reading the smail-printed 
| prices of the markets—potetoes at 8s. and 6d.” 


| antil | began to fear a locked jaw. 


ing gutters, haif-drowned sparrows, or a drenched apothecary "s boy. 


| 


se end of the month of March, | 
I had spelt through two 


I began to feel as hunting gentleman do during a hard frost—what is 
|} called “hard up.” 1 had stirred my fire till it was out; and yawned 
In very despair | strolled to he win- 
it's five mouths since [left de Lewtiful city of | dow, hopeless as | was of seeing any thing more amusing than ovediitt 
{ 
| was early in the morning, at least in a London morning, and I could not 
|} even anticipate the relief of a close carriage, with an oil-skin bammer- 
cloth, driven by: what then was my delight when, at one glance, as I 
reached the window, U descried that the bills in a large and handsome 


been a married woman, and I had not seen Ellen first; but Ellen wae by 
far the more beautiful of the two fair sisters—the most striking, the most 
animated, and I always admired animation, for it argues inquiry, and 
from inquiry springsknowledge. The ladies lingered, and stooped down 
to inhale the fragrance of their flowers until Sir Charles appeared to 
summon them, and the whole trio cescended to breakfast, Lady Sey- 
mour leaning on the arm of ber husband, and Ellen skipping down before 
them. Sir Charles was very handsome, very tall, and very dignified 
looking. Nothing could be more promising than the appearance of the 
whole party I was deligited with the prospect; no more gaping over 
newspapers; adieu ennui here was food for reflection. My mind was 
now both actively and usefully employed, anda transition from idleness 
to useful occupation is indeed a blessing. 

Days flew on, and I gradually gathered much important and curious 
information. The Seymours had many visitors; a vast proportion of 
coronetied carriages among them; went regularly to the opera. [could 
not make out who was Ellen’s barp-master; but Crivellitaught ber sing- 
| ing, from which | argued their goodtaste. She went out to evening par- 

ties; I concluded therefore that she had only just come vut and was still 
pur-uing hereducation. A green britska end chndiot were in requisition 
for both ladies, as the day was fine or otherwise; a dark cal) witha 
green page attended Sir Charles on some days, on others he rode a bay 
horse with black legs, and a star on his forehead. With respect to the 
general habits of the family, they were early risers, and dined at eight 
o'clock. The beautiful baby was the pet of both ladies, and lived chief- 
ly in the drawing-room; and I observed that Ellen frequently aceompa- 
| nied him and his nurse in their early walks. atterded by a footman. 


The Seymours oecupied the whole of my time; I gave up all parties 










































































you through to my Lord,’ His lord! de vagabond sweepin’ bingguard! house opposite had been taken down! Now do not suppose that | love | 
takin’ de bread out o' some poor girl of a housemaid’s mout’, that’s | to pry into my neighbour's affairs for the sake of gossip—far from it ; but | 
wantin’ it may be. So, just then there comes throw de hall a Woman) whatis an honest bachelor gentleman to do on a rainy morning, if ne | 
I knoed very well in Cork, by rason of her mother’s cousin's sister % 88 | may not pick up a small matter of amusement by watching his opposite 
a kind of relation to me uncle at Cove's first wife, an’ it's cook in de fa- | neighbours now and then? | 
mily she is; and, ‘ Barney Mahoney,’ ses she,’ ‘is that you et allatell?’ | ‘The houses opposite were worse than no houses at all; for one was in- | 

+ Shoore ‘tis meself an’ none else,’ ses 1; ‘why would'tit; an’ I've | habited by an old and infirm tady, who bad no visitors but an M. D., | 
bis’ness wid Lord Cork, an’ this housemaid in breeches,’ I ses,‘ won'tlet | an apothecary, and aman ina shovel-hat. The other house contained | 
me to de speeche of him, so he won't’ lonly an elderly and very quiet couple, who had notnear so mach variety | 

“*Come wid me,’ ses she. ‘I don't wish to bring nobody into trouble, | asa clock; they neve . stop—never went too fast or too slow—never 
Mr. Porter,’ she ses to him in de green apron, ‘so [I'll toke me counthree- | wanted winding up—they went of themselves—their breakfast an« dinner 
ian down de airy steps, for I'd soonder get meself disgrace, nor see © | Hells rang daily to a minute at half-past eight and a’ six o’clock—their fat | 
townsman turned from de doore.’ _ | coachman and fat horses came to the door precisely at two o'clock to 

“Take him were you like,’ grumbled de porter, ‘but thro’ my premi | inke them out, always tothe Regent’s Park, and drove twice round the 
ses he don't pass; a himpident, Hirish jackanapes. Lean’t think why | outercircle. [took care to enquire into that fact. [ascertained too for 
me lord don't have Hinglish sarvants about Lim not L’ 


| 





| ecertain that they had a leg of mutton for dinner every Tuesday and | 

“+ Well, down some steps we went, an’ trou’ long dark passages, an’ @t) Friday, and fish three times a week, including Sundays, on which day | 
last we stopped at a doore, an’ Mrs, Garatty (that s me mother’s cousin's | too the butcher alw ays bronght roasting beef—always the thick part of 
sister's relation) sbe tapped at the door, an’ * Come in,’ ses a voice ; and | the surloin. What could I do with such people as these? I gave them 
we went into a nice parlour, al carpetted over, an’ a lady (seemin'ly) | up as hopeless. 
sittin’ at a table, full of crocks of jams an’ jellies, and she paper-in-em- Preparations for the reception of a family in my favourite house now 
up; ‘Mrs. Unincke,’ ses Mrs. Goratty, ‘here's a countreemen of your's | went on with great spirit; a thorough internal cleaning and scouring on 
an’ mine, wantin’ to see me lord; if you'd help him toa retinue, OF) the first day; on the second, all the windows were cleaned. I could 
some word like that,’ she sed, ‘we'd both feel obliged.’ So wi that, 1) stand it no longer, and snatching up my bat, 1} just stepped over pro- | 
up an’ tould'’em what it was [ was seekin’ ; and alther waitin’ sum time. | miscuously to ask the maid who was washing the steps, by whom the | 
Mrs. Uniacke considerin’, she tould me if I'd behave genteel, andsay me | house was taken. She was a stupid, ignorant, country girl, and did | 
Lord Always, she'd take me op her own self to his lordship. | not seem at all alive to the interest attaching to her examination. 1} 

“‘T's a quare name,’ ses T to myself, ‘but p'raps ‘tis bis Christinn | however discovered that—the house was taken by a baronet, and that 
wane it is. So when she'd finished de sweetmates, she took off her apron, | his family consisted of his lady and one child (a boy), and bis wife's 
an, ‘ Now.’ says she,‘ come along wi’ me.’ | sister 

“Well, we went up many fights of stone steps, an’ trou’ alittle doore,| TI took afew turns in the Park, and just as rapped af my own door, I 
an’ out upon sich a grand stairease! Oh, my! it bate all Lever see; an’ | determined | would make no farther enquiries concerning the expected | 
ses f. Dullin itself can't equal this.’—But I'd no time to look almost, | family—no, it would be infinitely more interesting to discover every thing | 
till Mre. Uniacke pointed to a doore, ‘that's me lord's dressing-room,’ | by my own penetration and ingenuity ;—it would be anice employment | 








ses she, ‘do youstay here while I spake to de valet.’ | for me, for 1 wos dreadfully at a loss for sumething to de, and would 
“Then de valet come out, and, as luck would have it, he wasa Coun-, keep me from falling asleep. 

ty Limerick man, an’, after a little parlyin’, ‘Come bere, young man,’ he I began now to count the hours. Twas afraid of stirring ‘rom the win- 

ses,‘ T'il show you de way.’ dow lest the strangers should escape my vigilance, and arrive unknown 

* At last I got into de room, an’ there was Lord Cork clanin himself, | tome. Leven dined in my study, and here, by the way, I must let the 

, j render into a little secret. { had a large wire blind fixed on one of iy 

windows, behind which L could stand and direct my enquiries unseen by 
any body, though few within range were anseen by me. 





“ Dressing, you mean, Barney.” 

“ No, indeed. ma'm, ‘tis his teeth he was brushin’: an’ ‘Well,’ ses he, 
‘who are you?’ So I tould him my name was Barney Mahoney, « A few days passed slowly on. Muslin curtains were put up, not blinds 
County Cork man, an’ bow I'd got a sarvice in London, an’ bow « bro- | fortunately for me, (I have a mortal antipathy to blinds to any windows 
ther o’ mine (that’s Pathrick you know, ma’ain) not come over yet, was| but my own), boxes of mignionette appeared in every window. A cart 
in want of promotion, in regard of a place he'd be gettin’ as I hard he | from Colville’s in the King’s Road, filled with Persian lilacs, moss roses, 
might, he « sthroke vo’ de pea from bis Lordship, in de Excise. | and heliotropes, unladed its swects at the door. They bad then a rural 

“+ An’, savshe,‘ who sent you! an’ how came you to ispect I'd do | taste; country people perhaps; and I sighed as I figured to myself a bevy 
it?’ —splitin’ betune whiles in de baisin. of plump rosy misses in pink and green, and one or two young squires 

“* An’, ses 1, ‘nobody sent me but myself, me Lord Always,’ (for [ re- | in green coats and top boots. The arrival, whatever it might be, must 
membered me of what Mrs, Uniacke liad tould me, in respect of men- | be drawing very newr—nearer and nearer—for a respectable looking 
tionin’ his name, ma'am.) | housekeeper made her appearance one morning at the window, who had 

“* But what are bis claims, me good Ind?’ ses he. } stolen a march on me: Lnever could make that out, for [had never seen 

“* Shoore. an’ is'nt wantin’ it claim enuff 1’ ses [, for [tuk heart, see- | her arrive. Two or three maids also were flitting about, and a gentle- 
in’ he spoke so gentle. | man out of livery appeared, now at the area, and now at the ball door, 

***T must heara little more about you,’ ses his lordship, ‘before J give | superintending the unpacking of a grand piano-forte from Broadwood's; 
you an answer.’ then arrived a cart from Brecknell and Turner, wax-chandlers in the 

* Be all manner o' manes, me Lord Always,’ ses 1; shure that’s bud | Haymarket; and one from Fortnum and Mason’s in Pic cadilly, with 
fairany way. I cum o' dacent pepel,’ I ses, ‘forme mother’s gran father | divers other carts and packages of minor consideration. Then came 
wasea Callaghan, on’ own blood relation to Lord Lismore himself.’ | hac kney-coaches with servants and coloured paper boxes—smart looking 
‘Very good,’ ses me lord. ‘An’ me fadher was foster-brother to sportin’ | maids in Leghorn bonnets and drab shawls, and footmen in dark green, 
Squire Berry, of Rothcormick, that kept de hounds, an’ he went abroad | and very plain liveries. The family could not be far behind. At last 
to forrin parts to see de world, an’ got a place in de army, an’ wud’ a’ | about four o'clock, the fish arrived—-a turbot and two fine lobsters for 
riz’ there's little doubt; but ‘twas de smell o' de pipe-clay for clanin’ de | sauce. I can be on my oath it was nota brill, and fish was verv dear 
coutrements he never could abide, it disagreed with his stummick en-! that morning for ] enquired ; therefore that could not be forthe servants; 
tirely; an’ his kernel sed it was not convaniant to keep himin de regi.) Sir Charles and fawily must be close at hand. 
ment, so be paid his passage home to Cork, gintale: bud he seen a deal I remained rooted to the window, and was soon rewarded for my pa- 
of the world, any way, for he went trou’ London, an’ to de King’s pallis, | tient investigation, by hearing, at about six o'clock, a carriage driving 
an ’ | rapidly up the street from Park Lane. It was them actually. A green 

“*Well, well, that's enoff about him,’ ses me lord. ‘ He settled in| travelling carriage, all over imperials, stopped at the door in good 
Cork, T suppose, and, like other poor Lrishmen, raised a family about him | most beautifully splashed with mud—no arms—only a bird for the crest; 
he had no means of supporting, and now wishes to dispose of half a | four po-t horses, and a maid and man servant in the rumble 
seure ys” oy | beat thick, my eyes strained in my head lest an 

0 BY bh lin nd, o Meoks C this t ' f eal the carriage should escape my Vigilance. The h ‘ ‘ 
dart ble de pleat’ bn po og of this brother of yours, supposin open in an instant, and the gentleman out of livery, with two of his 

"Pais de re ha? : intel a jon" engues, flew out to assist the ladies to alight. First of all a gen- 

Ais den ‘tis he's qualified for that or any thing else intirely. | tleman—Sir Charles of course—made bis appearance, tall, and very 
Were'nt we all brought up gintate, an’ used to go to Justin Delany's, de | distinguished looking, dressed in a brown frock coat. andd ark fur travel 
one eyed schoo! master in Blackpool, an’ got redin’ and ritin® fora! ling cap, and apparently about thirty years of age 'N . t P | dy 
fippenny a week; an’ when we'd take a coorse o' manners two pence a) who skipped out ve ry lightly and he be as ps . “say “ x y 
week more; for # half quarter or so. when we'd be in moat wantof de|to see the new abode—that was the sister ; ‘She = vehi aa 
polish; an’ niver let do nathin’ dirty. so we wasn't in de way of work,) very graceful, and w rapped in a white p> ate with ites "a 
more than may be mixin’ a hod o' mortar, or carryin’ a load o', bricks for narrow border; her features were hidden from my view, as she wore 


de masons, whin my fadher ‘ud have no lanin’ to his pr i | 
a iis profession of a Mon- | one of these plaguey large coarse s , . ; ow ; site 
day ented eneatinee * I plaguey ge coarse straw bonnets, tied down with white 


“*Then you earned nothing yourselves 1’ 
“Oh! we did of an odd time. 








y one of the inmates of 


| then descended, more slowly and carefully, anc 
a a We were'nt ahove goin’ an errand, | alighting of a nurse who i 
or boldin ® jintleman's horse, or such athing. "Twas few things, in- | month old 
deed. Pathrick an’ meself could'nt tern our hands to 
airnio’ an bonest an’ gintale fi'penny.’ 


as she watched the 


into the arms of Sir Charles 
in de way of | dently about to increase her family; therefore, | had already ascertain- 
ed, beyond a doatt, which was the wife, and which was the wife's sister, 


earnest, | 
My heart | 


nall doers were thrown | 


| satin ribbons—two bows, and the edges cut in vandykes. Another lady | 


had deposited a fine rosy boy, about a twelve. | 
I observed that she was evi- | 


for the present, on the score of business, and I assure you it wa; quite as 
much #s one person could do conveniently to look to them. From dis- 
coveries | made. the family speedily became very interesting to me, I 
may say painfuily interesting. Now Jam not atall given to romance or 
high-flying notions, seeing that Iam but seldom known to invent any- 
thing; what lam about to relate, may safely be relied on as the result of 
an accurate though painful investigation. 

Before coxsmunicating these discoveries to my readers, 1 pause, even 
on the threshhold. [have endeavoured to bespeak their interests for the 
fair Ellen, as 1 felta deep one for ber myself,—but,—truth must out,—it 
is my duty. 

Fiom the first day of the arrival of the Seymours, as I shall continue 
to designate them, I had been struck by the evident dejection of La- 
dy Seymour. 1 frequently observed her, when alone, bury ber face 
in her hands, as she leant upon a small table beside the couch on which 
she sat. 

The work, or the book, or the pencil,—for she drew,—was invariably 
thrown aside when her husband or her young sister quitted the apart- 
ment. The fine lithe baby seemed her greatest pleasure. He wasa 
wild, struggling little fellow, fall of bealth and spirits, almost too much 
for her delicate frame, and apparently weak state of health. She could 
not herself nurse him long together, but T observed that the nurse was very 
frequently in the room with her, and that the fond mother followed and 
watched her little darling almost constantly. She was surrounded by 
luxuries—by wealth. Her husband, in appearance at least, was one 
whom all women must admire; one of whom a wife might feel proud ;— 
she had a beautiful child ;—she was young, lovely, titled. What then 
could be the cause of this dejection? What could it be? I redoubled 
my attention: T was the last to retire and the first to rise. I determined 
to discover this mystery. 

One morning discovered her weeping—weeping bitterly. Her bed- 
room was inthe front of the house; she was walking backwards and for- 
wards between the window and the opened folding doors, her handker- 
chief at her eyes. At first I thought she might have the toothache,--not 
heing given as I before said to romance ;—then I suspected her confine- 
ment was about to take place,—but no, that could not be. No Mr. 
Blagden appeared—bis carriage had not even been at her door for 
more than a week: at which I was rather surprised. She was evi- 
dently and decidedly weeping,—I ascertained that beyond a doubt 
A flash of light beamed across my mind; Tf have it! thought L— 
perhaps ber husband's affections are estranged. Could it be possi- 
ble? Husbands are wayward things,—T felt glad that I was not a 
husband. 

A kind of disagreeable and tormenting suspicion at that moment 

strengthened my belief; a suspicion that—bow shall I speak of it 7—per- 
hans he might love the beautiful Ellen. [tried to banish the idea: but 
circumstances, lightly passed over before, returned now in crowds to my 
recollection to confirm me in it. From the moment I renewed my 
observations daily, and with still increased vigilance, and was obliged to 
come to the painful conclusion that my suspicions were not only but too 
well founded with regard to Sir Charles, but that Ellen returned his pas- 
sion. Yes, she was romartically in love with the husband of her sister! 
I seldom find myself wrong in my opinions, yet, in this case, I would 
willingly bave given five hundred pounds to feel sure that I was in error. 
Such was the interest with which the extreme beauty, the vivacity and 
vrace of the youthful Ellen kad inspired me. Here then was food for 
philosophy as well as reflection. Who shail say that enquirers are im- 
pertinent, when such facts as these can be elicited. Had it not been for 
me—such is the apathy of people abont what does not concern them— 
» base hust.and, and an artfal and intriguing sister, might still have main- 
tained a fair face to the world; but ] was determined to cut the matter 
short, and open the eyes of the deluced wile as to the real extent of her 
injury. Honourcompelled metoit. Let not the reader think me rash, 
—{ will explain the circumstance which influenced my conviction. Oh, 
Ellen! how have [been deceived in thee! How hast thou betrayed a 
too susceptible heart. 
Sir Charles was an M.P., which my ingenuity in sitting together hours 
| and facts enable me to make sure of. He frequently returned late from 
| the debates in the house. The weather grew warm, and the shutters were 
always left open till the family retired for the night. Their lan.ps were 
) brilliant, and [could discern the fair Ellen peeping over the balustrades 
of the staircase, and lingering and waiting on the landing-place. evident- 
| ly on the look-out for an anxiously expected arrival. Then the cab of 
Sir Charles would stop at the door—this well-known knock wonld be 
| heard, and Ellen would fly with the lightness of afairy to meet him as 
; he ascended the stairs, He would then fold herin his arms, and they 
' would enter the drawing-room together; yet, before they did so, five or 
ten minntes’ fete d fete frequently tock place on the landing, and the arm 
| of Sir Charles was constantly withdrawn from the waist of Ellen, before 
| they opened the drawing-room door and appeared in the presence of the 
| poor neglected wife, whom he greeted with no embrace, as he took his 
seat beside her on the sofa. 

For some time I set down the empressments of Ellen to meet Sir Charles 
as that of a lively and affectionate girl to greet her sister's busband, in the 
manner she would receive her ows brother. J was soon obliged to think 
differently. 

When Ellen played oa the harp, which she did almost daily, Sir 
Charles would stand listening beside ber, and would frequently imprint 
a kiss on ber beautiful brow, gently lifting aside the curls which covered 











| 





* * Cork isa fine city, eh?’ 


“Tis you an'l may say that,’ ses T, ‘not bud I'm ownin’ London's 
fine place too, only I ‘ 
wid King George a horseback at one end of it. 
an illigant walk of » sume 
Watercourse, or— 








don't see a street to plase me like de Grand Parade, 
An’ where is de like of 
ers evening to Sundy’s Well, or out be de 


| The doors then closed, and I saw no more that evening, excepting th 
a 


| house lamb, and atparagus 


| the lamp was lit in the dining room, and the shatters closed at seven 
o'clock, and then in the gloom I saw three figures descend the stairs, from 
which T eoneluded they all went to dinner; besides the turbot, they had 


it: but this never took place when Lady Seymour was in the room—mark 
that—no, not ina singleinstance. Sir Charles sometimes sat reading in 
a chair near the drawing-room window, and would, asEllen passed him, 
fondly draw her towards him and hold her bands, while he appeared to 
converse with her in the most animated manner. If the dooropened, and 
the poor wife came in, the hands were instantly released 


at 
















** Sandy's what? ses me lord. 


“* Suady's Well shoore, piase yer honour me Lord Alwave: yees 
knoes Sundy’s Well, an’ de way un to it be Wise’s distillery en’ de 
North Mall; or be de Dyke with two bewtiful rows of trees, an’ de iron 
gates on ache side of it, an’ across the ferry to the tay house ?’ 
= levn't say I ever heard the names before,’ ses me lord; an’ one ra- 

on may be I never wasin Cork in my life’ 

“* Newer wasin Cork, Ma'‘am, only hearken t 
blessed fruits o' the Union, they tell me i—I've } 
Me say, ‘We've heen a neglected an’ divided eo inthree . le 
I nion’ More's de pity However, he's an i! r ‘ weal pears 
80 he is. if he wiver did see his native place: w Fy 
of his after all, if he happened to be bora ina fore 
slways be born where he likes 


} 
othat. But there! its the 


veard dem as understood 


J tleman all out; 


elit be 


} 
) 


no tault 
A man can't 


en land 





| She appeared not a 


1 rs . ' 
| treme plainness of her dress, I suspected she had not quite lefi the school 


The next morning, while dressing, I espied the sister, whom I shal! 
‘ all Ellen, standing on the bale ony admiring and arranging the flowers 
The morning was beautiful and very light, so that I had a perfect view 
ot her. It wes impossible that a m J 


As the spring advanced, the appearance of Lady Seymour, and more 
frequent visitsof Mr. Blagden, led me to suppose her confinement drew 
near; she became later in rising in the morning, and Sir Charles and 
Ellen almost consiantly took a very early téte-a-téte walk inthe park, 
from which they usually returned long before Lady Seymour made her 
appearance in the drawing-room 

A very handsome man. withavy iscount’s coronet on his cab. wasa 
frequent visitor in Upper Brook Street. § donbted not but thet he wes 
an admirer of and snitorto the fair Eten Vet che slighted him; he was 


more love ly creature cou) 
ore than sisteen or seventeen; indeed, from the ex- 


be seen 


room. She was rather above the middle height, very slight and grace 


ful, bright and beautiful, with long light auburn curls, and a very patri- 


. er } 
cian ir ” rout her Had I been young and romantic, I shoold most as 
surealy have fallen in| 


sith oa cect wean o be stant, ry she stoape Ne ver the haleony, | entirely ir different to her: otherwice « hy did his cline Cette Get draw. 

eae ; i oe neg t niling ane kissing her | d to the } shy tr room d ring his very ! mg morning Visits and sit reading in the 
" " ) . ae mal Moment, carried out of the hal! or for an early | window of areom op stairs, or plavine with the babv in the nursery, 
| iiemane x WY ey Wy sea yr te tate @ eet bo on gg og akg rh , The reason was too ev cent: cruel 
mour, and who evident y came to summon her to br . A ’ LR x ; a + oe tenn 1 -- ed more and more fer the poor wile; 
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At length closed bed-room shutters. hurry and bustle, cart-loads of 
straw, and the galloping chariot of Mr. Blagden, dthe he. 
ment of Lady Seymour. All seemed happily over befure the house was 
closed for the night. 

Sir Cuaries and Ellen were in the drawing-room together. The la- 
dy’s maid rushed into the apartment; L almost fancied L beard ber ex 
claim, “ my lady is safe, and a fine boy.” Su well did the deceitful Bi. 
jen act her joy, she clasped ber hands together, and then, in the appa. | 
rent delight of her heart, shook hands with the maid, who left the room 
directly. My heart was relenting towards her, as she -vas flying to fol 
low the woman, no doubt with the intention of hastening to the bedside 
of her sister; but no—she returned to tenderly embrace Sir Charles be- | 
fore she quitted the drawing-room. At such atime too! Ob, faithless 
and cruel Ellen! 

Sir Charles and Ellen were now more frequently together—more | 
in love than ever. They sang together, read together, walked to-| 

ether, played with the little boy together, and nursed the new little ba- | 
y in turns. 

In due course of time poor Lady Seymour recovered, and resumed lier | 
station in the drawing-room, and then Sir Charles was less frequently at | 
home. [ was furious at him as wellas Ellen Ali my tender compession | 
and interest centred in the unhappy aud neglected wile. 

One other instance in corroboration of the justness of my suspicions 
I willrelate. A miniature painter, whom I knew by sight, came early | 
every moring to the house. Sir Charles was sitting for his picture. One | 
morning, when [ concluded it must be nearly finished, Sir Charles and 
the artist left the house together. I saw the picture lying on the table 
near the window, in the same spot where the artist had been working at 
it for nearly two hours before, while Sir Charles was sitting to him. 1} 
had not for a moment lost sight of it, and am ready to affirm upon oath | 
that the miniature was the likeness of Sir Charles, and of no one else; | 
for you must know that I have a small pocket telescope by which I can | 
detect these nice points accurately. Well,—Miss Ellen came into | 
the room;—she was alone ;—she walked upto the picture, gazed on | 
it for a long while, and—will it be believed t pressed it several times to | 
her lips and then to her heart!—Yes, I am quite sure she pressed it to her | 
heart; no one cau deceive me in that particular. She did not indeed 
think or guess that any eye observed her.—but oh! Ellen, there was an | 
eye over you that never slumbered, at lest very seldom. Things had | 
thus arrived at sucha pass, that concealment on my part would have | 
been criminal.—My duty was clear,—an instant exposure without regard | 
to the feelings of any one. But how could it be accomplished with- | 
out personal danger. Sir Charles was a shot, [had seen a case of pis- 
tols arrive from John Martin and Son, Dover-street; besides, he was big | 
enough to eat me, so that putting myself furward was out of the question. 
Thad it—I would write to the Times, and the Trae Sun, under the sig- | 
nature of ‘‘a Friend to Morality.” That very night I condensed these | 
notes into three columns, as [ said to the editor, not to occupy too great | 
a space in his valuable journal: and early on the following morning [| 
arose to dispatch my letters, when, what should greet my astonis ied | 
senses, but, at the door of the Seymours, their travelling carriage with | 
four post-horses! What could it mean? I stood perfectly aghast; my 
eyes were fixed intently upon the carriage. —Oh! I had it again, my wits | 
never fail me—the murder was ont. [need not write to the Times. Miss 
Ellen was discovered, and going to be sent off to school, or perhaps to 
dull aunts and croaking rooks” in the country! Lwas glad to be spared | 
the pain of forwarding the explanation ; and yet—Goov heavens! what | 
was my surprise and profound mystification when Sir Charles appeared, | 
handing in, first Lady Seymour, a beautiful flush on her countenance, | 
radiant with smiles, and almost as quick and light in her movements as 
Ellen herself—then the old nurse with the new baby: then Ellen smiling 
as usual; and last of all Sir Charles got upon the bos, followed by the 
Viscount !! and then off they drove as fast asthe horses could carry | 
them. My eyes and mouth continued wide open long after they had | 
turned the corner into Park Lane. I was at my wits end; at sea without | 
aradder. What could all this possibly portend? The little boy w as | 
left behind too! and all the servants, with the exception of one of the | 
lady's maids, and Sir Charles’s own man, Could it be that Ellen was 
going to be palmed off upon the poor deceived Viscount? But why | 
then should they go out of town to be married? Why had I not seen the 
least glimpse of a lawyer, or aay preparation fora trousseau? and why | 
did the new baby go with them? that could not be of much use at a 
wedding. No, that could not be it. Where could they be going? I 
passed a restless day, asleepless night. The next morning L grew des- | 
perate, and wason the point of sallying forth in my cap and dressing 

own, to knock at the door of the deserted mansion, and demand satis- | 
action of the butler, when who should L pounce upon at the door, but | 
my old friend General Crossby. It was devilish unlucky, bat 1 was ob- | 
ligedto ask himup. “TDintended to call on my friends, the St. Legers, | 
over the way, this morning,” said he, ‘‘ but I find they are gone to | 
Portsmouth " 

“To Portsmouth, are they? that's very curious,” said I interrupt. | 
ing him. ‘ Do you know the family?” asked I, with something like | 
agitation. 

““[ have known Sir Charles St. Leger all his life; 
Spenser, « daughter of Admiral Spenser.” 

“(j00d God!" 

** Why are you surprised ?”’ asked he gravely. 

“Why, General, I must be candid with you; truth and honour com- 
pel me to a disclosure, which, [ am sure will, as a friend of the family, 
cause you exceeding pain.” The General was now surprised in bis 
turn. 

“Good heavens!” he ejaculated, ‘“ Nothing bas happened to Mrs. Mur- 
ray or child, [hope ”’ ; 

«don’t know who you mean by Mrs. Murray,” I replied, with great 





he married Fanny | 





/ ment for England. 


with bis corps (or Nova Scotia: be landed «t Halifax, and dia duty there 
til! the following spri in March 1779, be sailed with the greaadioe! 
and light companies of the garrison for New York; be was shipwrecked | 


| on the coast of New Jersey, four-fifths of the company to which he be- | 


longed were drowned, and the remainder were made prisuners of war 
by the Americans. In November 1730, he was exchanged, and joining 
the army at New York, be, in the absence of his corps, volunteered with 
the 80th regiment on an expedition to Virginia, where he served during 
a very active winter campaign, until the mouth of the Chesapeake baving 
been taken possession of by two French frigates, he was sent with the 
intelligence tu Charleston, where he arrived in April 1741. He soon 
after Joined a detachment of his regiment, serving with other corps at 
Washington, in North Carolioa, under Major Craig, afterwards Geo 
Sir James Craig, by whom he was appointed to the command of a troup 
of dragoons, formed from the infantry under the Major's command 
Here he was engaged in daily skirmishes with the enemy, until the surrea- 
der of Lord Cornwallis’s army at York Town, when the troops under Ma- 
jer Craig were withdrawn to Charlestown. 

Having prrchased, in May 172, » company in the 82ad foot, he join- 
ed that corps at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he served till the aatumn 
of the following year, when be embarked with the remains of his regi- 
The transport containing the troops sprang a leak, 
and was compelled by tempestuous weather to bear away forthe West 
Indies: the troops in convoy were landed at Antigua. where they did 
daty until the April following, when they again embarked for Eogland, 
were landed at Portsmouth, from whence they marched to Edinburgh, 
and in June 1784, were disbanded. 

Capt. Dunlop remained on balf pay until the autumn 1797, when he 
raised men for a full-pay company in the 77th regiment, then in the Bast 
Indies; and immediately after proceeded to Bombay, where he did duty 
until war was declared against Tippoo Sultaun. In November 1729 he 
joined the army forming in Malabar, under Sir Ralph Abereromby : he 
served through that campaign. and was at the siege of Cannamore. In 
September 1790, he again took the field under Sir Ralph Abercrumby ; 
served at the first siege of Seringapatam, and returned to Bombay on the | 
re-estallishment of peace. 

In 1794 he became Deputy Paymaster-General to the King’s troops 
serving under the Bombay Government, and afterwards Military See- 
retary to the Governor: inthe same year, he obtained the brevet of 
Major, and in the following vear a Majority, and also a Lieutenant. 
Colonetcy in the 77th foot. | 

In 1797 he had the command of 1500 men ordered to take the field | 
against a refractory Rajah in the province of Malabar. who had repuls | 
ed or defeated three Deadeatente one of above 2000 men. who had | 
been sent against him Having succeeded in dispersing the Rajal's | 
followers, and having obtained possession of his fort, Lieut.-Colonel Dun- | 
lop was appcinted, at the conclusion of the service, to the command of 
the garrison of Cochin, where he remained till the breaking out of the | 
Mysore war. 

Having joined the army assembling in Malabar, in October 1798, | 


| under Lient.-Gen. James Stuart, Lieut.-Colonel Dunlop was appointed | 


to command the European troops under his orders, consisting of a bri- 
gade of three battalions. In this capacity he served at the battle of 
Sedaseer on the 6th March 1779; and on the 4th May following com-, 
manded one of the two colamns employed in the assault of Seringapatam. 
On this service, when mounting the breach, he received a severe sabre 
wound in his right arm, which rendered bim unfit for service for several 
months, and froin the effects of which he never entirely recovered — tn 
September following he again took the field, some of the enemy's chiefs 


| and hill forts in the Canara country still holding out; and on the conclu 


sion of this service he returned, in 1800, to Fagland 
Lieut.-Colone! Danlop was ordered, on the renewal of war in 1803, to 
Guernsey, to take the command of a battalion formed of recruits and 


recruiting companies of battalions in India. In the same year he obtain- | 


ed the rank of Colonel. and also exchanged from the 77th into the 50th 
regiment. In 1504 he was appointed Brigadier-General, and attached 
to the Western District; he was subsequently transferred to the 
Eastern, and in 1806 commanded a Highland brigade quartered at Col- 
chester. 
In July 1810, he obtained the rank of Major-General, and was in that | 
pe placed on the Staff of Lord Wellington's army in the Peninsula 
le joined the army while it occupied the lines of Torres Vedras, and 
being appointed to the command of a brigade in the filth division, under 
the orders of Lieut -General Leith, was employed with that part of the 
army which followed the French in their retreat to Santarem, &c. On 
Lieut.-General Leith quitting the army in December, Major-General 
Dunlop took the command of the division then at Alcoenire, and soon 
after moved with it into winter quarters at Torres Vedras. On the Iith 
March, he joined the army assembling between Leria and Pombal in 
pursuit of the French, then retiring from Portugal. During the whole 
of the arduous and saccessful campaign which followed, including the 
battle of Fuentes d'Onore, &c. Major-General Dunlop served generally 
with that part of the army under the immediate orders of the Com- 
mander of the Forces ; and constantly in command of the filth division. 
At the close of the campaign, the division having arrived in its winter 


quarters in Guarda, the Major-General obtained leave to return to Enz: | 


land. The 4th of June 1514, he was appointed Lieutenant-General. At 
the period of his death in March last, this gallant officer was Colouel of 
the 75th Foot. 
—>——— 
PLAN FOR THE GRADUAL ABOLITION OF NEGRO 
SLAVERY. 
To the editor of Blackwood's Magazine. 
The following plan for the gradual extinction of Negro Slavery, is re- 





seriousness. “I Itis of Lady St. Leger and her sister that | am about to 
speak.” And I then told him every circumstance of guilt, with their cor- 


spectfully submitted to the consideration of the British public, by an in- 
dividual whose attention has been particularly directed to the sutiject. 


calmly, apathetically indeed considering he was a friend of the family ; | that on some such a plan as is hereafter detailed, this most desirable and 


roborating proofs, to which Ibad been so unwilling a witness; I told | during a residence of fourteen years in the Island of Jamaica, and who, | 
him all without disguise; to all of which be listened, as { thought, very! from his own experience as an owner of slaves, is induced to believe, | 


but on the conclusion of my recital, to my great dismay he arose, put on | 


his hat, and looking at me sternly, said, ‘ Sir, the lady whom you have 
thas honoured by so great a share of your attention is not the intri- 
guante you suppose, is not the paramour of Sir Charles St. Leger, but is 


important measure may be rendered safe in its operation, and certain in 
its effect. 

The continued existence of slavery cannot but be considered asa 
stigma ona nation whose institutions are directly opposed to so debasing 


no other than his wife and my god-daughter.—I wish you, Sir, a gond | 4 system; and neither the improved condition of the slaves, nor their 
morning.” | cheerful submission to their present lot, can justify the comtinuance of the 
a Wite! God-daughter!” I repeated in a faint voice. “ But, General, | practice longer than the necessity of providing for its safe abrogation de- 
for God’s sake, one instant, the elderlady?” “Is Lady St. Leger’s el-! mands. 
der sister, the wife of the gallant Captain Marray, whose ebsence on | j; js hoped that a definite period for the extinction of slavery may now 
service she has been for some time lamenting? His ship has arrived | tye safely fixed. 
at Portsmouth, and they are all cone to meet him.” He had reached | ff is proposed that a law be passed enacting that every slave child born 
the door; Iwas in an agony; my hair stood on end:—‘ One word | after the day of 18—, shall, ou attaining the age of twelve 
more, tne Viscount!” “Is Captain Murray's elder brother. And be- months, be produced by the owner at the next quarterly vestry, or bench 
fore take my leave, permit me to wish you a better occupation than | of magistrates, held in the district, accompanied by ite mother, or other 
clandestinely watching the actions of others, of misinterpreting the | natural guardian, and that the owner shall receive the sum of £  ,” asa 
actions of an #miable and virtuous lady, and traducing the charac-) eqnsideration for relinquishing thenceforth all title or claim of ownership 
ter of an estimable man, whose refinement of feeling you have neither | jg eyeh child. 
mind to understand or appreciate. Sir, I wish, you again a good The name of the child thas rendered free, should be registered in the 
morning.” books of the parish where the mother is domiciled, and a contract then 
What would I not have given at that moment of shame to have been | and there entered into by the magistrates as natural guardians of the 
on my travels down the bottomless pit. Any where rather (han on the | ehild on the one part, and the planter on the other, by which the latter 
first floor at Brook-street. I was positively at my wits end. oa 
Ihung my head, completely abashed, discomfited—I had nothing | sible for the due care of its infancy and education in riper years, re 
to say, absolutely not a word—and was thoroughly ashamed of my- | ceiving, asa remuneration for such superintendence and protection, the 





off with it hanging down between my legs, in the manner | have seen | tinct code of laws would, af the same time, be requisite, to provide pub- 


could only ejaculate to myself at intervals during the whole of the next | on piain and salutary principles, keeping closely in view the regulation 


In attempting to embody such provision in the following plan, | 


being re-possessed of the child as an apprentice, should be made respon- | 


self and my ingenuity. Had I possessed a tail, I should have siunk | subsequent la>our of the apprentice for a given number of years. A dis- | 


a discomfited dog do: but [had no such expressive appendage, and I | tic schools in each district, for the general education of the apprentices | 





three days— 
“God bless my soul! whata false scent I have been on! And fora 


bachelor gentleman too, not at all giventoinvention! Yet Low was Ito | 


guess that a wife could be in love with her husband? There ts some ex- 
euse for me afterall. God bless my soul!” ae 
P.S. The St. Legers are retarned—Capt. Murray is with them— 


French blindsare putting up all over the hoase, ‘‘ Otbello’s occupation’s | tion of « plantation, to remove the working gang to other situations, @ 


gone. 
MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE 
LIEUT.-GEN. JAMES DUNLOP. 


The subject of this memoir having obtained a commission as Lien- 


@enant ic the S2nd regiment in 1778, embarked in Mareb of that year 


| of their conduct as to promoting order and industry, and repressing all 
| tendency to idleness or insubordination ; as elso to restrain vagrancy 
To guard against the evil consequences which might resalt from the 
failure of the planter, the estate should be legally charged withthe main- 


| tenance of the apprentices until they are of sufficient age to provide for 


i themselves. Inthe event also of its being desirable, from the exhaus 


| power should be vested in the magistracy to sanction the removal of the 
| apprentices 


| proprietor, as also to his right in the unexpired term of service of the in- 
| dentured apprentices. 





* Say 6/. sterlang—10/. Jamaica currency. 


On the transfer of proyre ties. by sale or otherwise, the pur- 
chaser or occupant should succeed \ the responsibility of the former | 


The presumed ebjectivns te the loregoing plen wen probably be met 
in the following order :— : . 

First. As to the fuad for compensation to the planter on bis assuming 
the charge of (he apprenticedch id. It is conceived that so earnest is the 
desire of the British nation for the extinction of slavery, that no obsta- 


_ cle would be raised against the providing of «fund by Partinment, or 


even much difficulty found in collecting subscriptions to carry into ef- 
feet any plan that should be sanctioned by goveroment, as affording a 
reasonable expectation of its safe and secure accomplishment. Nor 
would the amount required be so considerable as might at first be appre. 
hended; since, by deterring the operation of the measure for five or se- 
ven years. the accumulations by investment in the meantime, would be 
broaght in aid; and the measure itself being limited to the present gene- 
retion of slaves, with whose offspring all necessity for compensation to 
the planter would cease, the principal subscribed might, after a certain 
number of years, be safely applied to its completion 

Secondly. As to the risk incurred by the planter of the death of the ap 
prentice, before bis labour bas repaid the cost of care and education. fe 
is beliewed that this risk will be best met by giving him « ehance of cor- 
responding advantage in the prolonged servitude of the epprentice. A 
sufficient educetion would probably be secured to the apprentice, by bie 
attendance twice or thrice a week at the public school from the age of 
five to twelve years, the intervals being given to light and regular labour 
on the property. His farther services from twelve to twenty five, would 
amply remunerate the planter for past expenses, ard hold out also a 
strong inducement to be careful of the health and lives of those under 
hiscontrol. That the period of emancipation is deferred till one yenr 
after the birth of the child, is intended to prevent abuse, and a waste of 
tunds, in case of immediate death, an event not uncommon, aad also to 
give both the parent and the planter an additional motive forthe preser- 
vation of the child. Nor car the planter expect an advantage from a 
change of system which be does not now possess. The bagard of the 
infant dying at the breast, is @ natural risk which he should be content to 
incur. 

The third objection contemplates the possibility of the Negro refusing 
to labour for hire atthe expiry of bis apprencticeship, and the couse- 
quent spread of vagrancy therefrom. [tis confidently hoped, however, 
that the long previous preparation for this eveat would altogether 
overcome the repugnance to labour, and eagerness tor its remis- 
sion, which at present form an insuperable obstacle to sudden or imme- 
diate emancipation, Education may reasonably be expected to produce 
a cultivation of intellec!, expending into babits and desires incapable of 
gratification by other means than the emoluments derived from labour. 
The connexions formed by the youth of both sexes, would also strengthen 
their attachment to the soil; and their previous enjoyment of a state of 
freedom—more perfect in degree trom its salutary restraints—wouldren- 
der the change from servitude to self-guidance of so little setual im. 
portance to those whose habits and occupations were already fixed, that 
they might be expected to fall almost imperceptibly into the practice of 
working for hire, at rates proportioned to their ability, and the services 
required of them. Avother considerable advantage, however, may be 
anticipated from a change of system, in the employment of the present 
increasing free black and coloured population as cultivators of the soil, 
a species of labour to which, during the existence of slavery, not even 
the pressure of want will induce them to have recourse. Hence it is, 
that leaving the work of tillage exclusively to slaves, they engesly resort 
to towns, generating a degree of vagrancy which as has been belore ob- 
served, will require, under a new order of things, to be remedied by law. 
[tis hoped, that from the introduction of a purer system, these prejucices 
will disappear, and that a race of small setilers will soon arise, from 
whom the improvement of the great natural resources of the islands may 
be gradually looked for, 

A fourth objection is presumed, merely for the purpose of meeting 
any obstacle that can reasonably be anticipated in the possible repug- 
nance of the proprietor of the soil to its being made chargeable with the 
maintenance ot apprentices in whom he has made no immediate interest. 
When it is remembered, however, that he is now bound with bis goods, 
real and personal, for the support of his slaves, not only while they are 
serviceable to him, but aleo when they are incapacitated trom Inbour, 
and that, by the proposed plan, his responsibility will cease at the expi- 
ration of eagh apprenticeship, it mast at once be admitted that this objec- 


tion bas no force or value. 


It remains only to recapitulate the advantages which might be expect- 
edto result to the colonists from the adoption of the proposed plon, as 
fixing aspecific value on his property, and defining distinetly the interest 


| which could be offered and secured to a purchaser or mortgagee—ne pro- 


viding a set-off from the expense of hire, by charging the labourer with 
rent of houses and grounds—and further, as the payment of wages may 
lead to a more economical mode of management than now exists, and 
tend gradually to the invention and application of machinery to pur- 
poses at present effected by manual lebour, thereby enabling the planter 
to compete in the home-market with any other producer of a like com- 
modity. 

Finally, although the individual who has the honour to suggest the 
foregoing plan, does not presume it to be free from objection, he trusts 
that none of an insurmountable nature will be found; end in offering 
| his best assistance to the furtherance of any change or modification by 
| which the proposed object may be more ——s attained, he ventures 
| to indulge a hope, that in some such plan will be found the means of abu- 
| lishing slavery, and establishing the prosperity of the West India islands 
| on the firmer basis of a happy and increasing population, gradually de- 
veloping their resoarces to the mutual benefit of the evlunies and the 
parent state, and form the extension of a healthful system of freedom, ac- 
quiring a tone and character more nearly assimilated to those countries 
where slavery is unknown. 


—~>— 

TOM CRINGLE’'S LOG. 

| Cusa Pisnmenmas. 

({ Continued from the Albion of Aug. 18.} 

It was now five in the afternoon, and the breeze continued to fall, and 
| the sea to go down, uotil sunset, by which time we had run the corvette 
hull down, and the schooner nearly ont of sight, Right a head of usrose 

the high land of Cuba, tu the westward of Cape Muise, clear and well- 

defiord against the northern sky, and as we neither hauled our wind to 
weather the east end of the Island, nor edged away for St. Jago, it was 

evident, beyond all douli, that we were running right in for some one of 
the piratical haunts on the Cuba coast, 

ooaue now setto work, and removed the remains of their late 
messmates, and the two wounded men, from where ne f lay epon 
the ballast in the Ran, to their own berth forward in the ywe of the 
little vessel; they then replaced the planks which they had sterted, 
and arranged the dead body of the mate slong the cobin floor, close to 
where I lay, faint and bleeding, and more beavily bruised than I had at 
first thought. 

The panaaie was still at the helm; he had never spoken a word either 
to me or any of the crew, since he had taken the trifling liberty of shoot- 
ing me through the neck, and no thanks to him that the wound was not 
mortal; but he now resumed his American accent, and began to draw! out 

.e necessary orders for repairing damages. 
“ Whenl be on deck “hortly afterwards, I was surprised beyond 
measure to perceive the injary the little vessel had sustained, and the un- 
common speed, handiness, and skill, with whieh it had been re ired. 
However lazily the command might appear to have been given, the exe- 
cution of it was quick as lightning. The crew, now reduced to ten 
working hands, had, with an almost miraculous promptitude, knotted 
mended and shifted sails, fished the sprang and 
wounded spars, and plugged and nailed lead over the shot-holes, end all 
within half an hour. I don't like Americans; I bave no wish to deal 
with them in any way; but let me tell the whole truth, nor fight with 
them, were it not for the laurels to be acquired, by bt oar eb ene- 
my so brave, dete rmined, and alert, and every w*y oo Sere on 
steel, as they have alweys proved, One used to fight with a Frenchman, 
asameatter of course, and for the fun of the thing as it aa ie 
dreaming ot the possibility of Johnny Crapesu —e us, Ww roach we 
was any thing approaching to an equality of force ; bu sot, we he 
we plense shout larger ships, and more men, and ave at oa 
whieh proud Jub Bull, with some trath very often 1 will admit, hes per- 

tinaciously thrust forward to palliate his losses during the short Ha . 
| regard for truth end fair dealing, which I bope are no scarce que ad 


and spliced the rigging, 
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amongst Hritish seamen, Compels melo aduit, that although | would of 
course peril my life and credit more readily with an English crew, yet I 
helieve a feather would turn the scale between the two countries, so far 
as courage and seamanship goes; and let it rot be forgotten, aitbeugh 
we have now regained our superiority in this respect, yet, in guonery, 
and smail-arm practice, we were ns thoroughly weathered oo by the 
Americans during the war, 48 we overtopped them in the bull-dog cou- 
rage, with which our Loarders handled those genuine English weapons, 
the cutlass and the pike. 

After the captain had given his orders, nod seen the men fairly at work, | 
he came down to the cabin, still ghastly and pale, but with nore of that 
ferocity stamped on his grim features, from the outporing of which I had 
suffered so severely. He never once looked my way, no more than if f 
had been a bundle of old junk; but folding his hawds on his knee, he sat 
down on a small locker, against whieh the feet of the dead mate rested, | 
and gazed earnestly on hisface, which was immeaiately under the open | 
skylight, through which, by this time, the clear cold rays o! the meen | 
streained full on it, the short twilight having already fled, chained as it ts) 
in these climates to the chariot-wheels of the burning sun. My eye) 
naturally followed his, but I speedily withdrew it. Thad often beat 
over comrades who had been killed by gun-shot wounds, and always re 
marked what is wellknown, that the features wore a benign expression, | 
bland and genile, and contented as the face of a tleeping infant, © bile | 
their limbs were composed decently, often gracefully, like one resting 
afier great fatigue, as if nature, like an affectionste nurse, had arranged ! 
the death-bed of her departing child with more than usual care, prepa 
ratory to his last long sleep. Wherens those who had died from the) 
thrust of a pike or the blow of a cutlass, however mild the living expres | 
sion of the their countenance might have been, were always fearfully 
contorted both in body and face. 

In the present instance, the eyes were wide open, white, prominent, | 
and glazed like those of a dead fish; the hair, which was remarkably | 
fine, and had been worn in long ringlets, amongst which a large gold ear | 
ring glitiered, the poor fellow having heen a nautical dandy of the first} 
water, was drenched and clotted into heavy tnasses with the death-sweat, | 

and had fallen back on the deck from his forehead, which was well-form- | 
ed, high, broad and massive. Wis nore was transparent, thio, end sharp, 
the tense skin onthe bridge of it glancing in the silver light, as if it had 
been glass His mouth was puckered on one side into angular wrinkles, 
like a curtain drawn up awry, while a clotted stream of black gore crept 
from it stageishly down bis right cheek, and coagulated in a leap on the | 
deck. His lower jaw had fallen, and there he lay agape with his mouth | 
fall of blood, 

His lezs, indeed his whole body below his loins, where the fracture 
of the spine bad taken place, rested precisely as they had been arranged ! 
after he died; but the excessive swelling and puffing ont of his broad | 
chest, contrasted shockingly with the shrinking of the body at the pit of | 
the stomerch, by which the arch of the ribs was left as well defined as if 
the skin had been drawn over a skeleton, aud the distortion of the mus 
cles of the cheeks and throat evinced the fearful sirength of the convul 
sions which had preceded his dissolution, It was evident, raideed, that 
throughout bis whole person above the waist, the vervous system had | 
heen utterly shattered; the arms, especially, appeared to have been aw- 
fally distorted, for when crossed on his breast, they bed to be forcibly 
fastened down at the wrists by « band of spun-yarn to the buttons of his 
jacket. His right hand was shat, with the exception of the fore-finger, | 
which was extended, pointing upwards: but the whole arm, from the | 
shoulder down, had the horrible appearance of struggling to get free 
from the cord which confined it. 

Obed, by the time I had noticed all this, hod knelt beside the shoulder 
of the corpse, and | could see by the moontight that Nickered across his | 
face as the vessel rolled in the declining breeze, that he had pushed off | 
his eye the uncouth spyglass which he had fastened over it during the 


\ the Cuba shore.’ | was certain now that at the mention of this corvette 


|}the Chesapeake was 10227' 


now, none in the world—eb? Bul where the dence, man, got you this | 
fine linen of Egypt?” looking at the sleeves of the shirt Obed bad) 
obliged me with, asf sat without my coat. “I bad not dreamt you 
had any thing so luxurious in your kit.” 

I saw his brow begin to lower again, so the devil prompted me to ad- 
vert, by way of changing the subject, to a file of newspapers, which, As | 
it turned out, might have proved to be by far the most dangerons topic ) 
[could have hit upen. He had laid tnem aside, having taken them out 
of the locker when be was rummaging forthe linen. “ What have we | 
here ?—Kingston Chroaicle, Moutego Bay Gazette, Falmouth Adver- | 
tiser. A great newsmonger you must be. What arrivels ?—let me sec ; | 
—you know I am a week from head-quarters. Let me see.” 


At first he made # motion as if he would have snatched them out of my | 
bands, but speedily appeared to give up the idea, merely murmuring— | 
* What can it signify, now 7" 

I continucd to read—"* Chanticleer from a cruise—Tonnant from 
Barbadoes—Pique from Port au-Prince. Oh, the nextinterests me—the | 
Firebrand is daily expected from Havanna; she is to come through the 
gulf, round Cape Antonio, and beat ap the haunts of the pirates all along | 





mine host winced in earnest. This made me anxious to probe him far- | 
thee. ‘ Why. what means this pencil mark—‘ Firebrand’s number off | 
How the deuce, wy fine fellow, do you | 
know that?” 
He shook his head, bat said nothing, and I went on reading the pen- | 
cil memoranda—* ‘ But this is most probably changed; she now carries | 
a red cross in the head of ber fore-sail, and has very short lower masts, | 
like the Hornet.’"’ Still he made me no answer. I proceeded—" Stop, 
let me see what merchant ships are about sailing. ‘ Loading for Liverpool, | 
the Join Gladstone, Peter Ponderous, master ;'" and after it, again in | 
peneil—‘ ‘Only sugar; goes through the galf."—Only sugar,” said I, still | 
fishing ; ‘too bulky, | suppose.-—* Ariel, Jenkins, Whitehaven; remark | 
—'* sugar, coffee, and logwood. Nuestra Senora de los Dolores, to sail 
for Chagres on the 7th proximo;'"’ remark—**' rich cargo of bale goods, | 
but no chance of overtaking her.’—El Rayo to sail for St. Jago de Cuba } 
on the 10th prosimo;’' remark—* ‘sails fast; armed with a long gun, | 
and musketry; thirty hands; about ten Spanish passengers: valuable | 
cargo of dry goods; main-mast rakes well aft; new cloth in the foresail 


and Marianita from Santa Martha, although rich have Loth got convoy.” 


Ah, too strong for your friends, Obed—I see, I see. —‘ Francis Baring, | 
| Loan French, master'—an odd name, rather for a skipper :” remark— | 


“*forty seroons of cochineal and some specie; is to sail irom Morant 
Bay on Sth proximeo, te go through the windward passage; may be es- 
pected off Cape St. Nicolas on the 12th or thereby.’” Llaid down the 
paper, and looked him full in the face. ‘‘ Nicolas is an ominous name 
I fear the good ship Francis Baring will find it so. Some of the worthy 
saint’s clerks to be fallen in wiih off the Mole,teh? Don't you think as 
Ido, Obed? Still silent. “ Why, you seem to take great delight in 
noting the intended departures and expected arrivals, my friend—merely 
to satisfy your curiosity, of course; but, to come to close quarters with 
you, captain, [now know pretty well the object of your visiting Jamai- 
ea now and then,—you are indeed no vulgar smuggler.” 

“It is well for you, and good for myself Mr. Cringle, that something 
weighs heavy at my heart at this moment, and that there is that about 
yon whieh, notwithstanding your ill-timed jesting, commands my re- 


| spect, and engages my good-will—had it net been so, you would have 


been »slongside of poor Paul at this moment.” He leant his arms upon 
the table, and gazed intensely on my face as he continued in a solemn 
tremulous tone—* Do you believe in auguries, Mr. Cringle ? Do you 


believe that ‘coming events cast their shadows before ?’ "—-Oh, | 


chase, so that it now stood out from the middle of his forehead like a | that little Wiggy Campbell had been beside me to have seen the figure 


stunted horn; but, io truth, “ it was not exalied,” for he appeared crash 

ed down to the very earth by the sadness of the scene before him, and I 
noticed the frequent sparkle of a heavy tear as it fell from bis iron visage 
on the face of the dead man. At length he untied the string that fasten- 
ed the eye-giass round his head, and taking a coarse towel (rom a locker, 
he spunged poor Paul's face and neck with rum, and then fastened up 
his lower jaw with the lanyard. Having performed this melancholy ot- 
fice, the poor fellow's feelings could no longer be restrained by my pre- 
sence. 

“God help me, L have not now one friend in the wide world. When 
I bad neither home nor food, nor clothing, he sheltered me, and fed me, 
and clothed me, when a single word would have gained him five bun- 
dred dollars, and run me up to the fore yard-arm in a wreath of white 
smoke; but he was true as steel; and ob that he was now doing for me 
what I have now done for him! who would have moaned over me, me, 
who am now without wife or child, and have disgraced all my kin! 
aleck-a-day, alack-a-day!'—And he sobbed and wept aloud, as if his 
very heart would have bursi in twain. 

** But L will soon follow you, Paul, I have had my warning already; I 
know it, and I believe it.” At this instant the dead hand of the mate 
burst the ligature that kept it down across his body, and slowly rose up 
and remained in a beckoning attitude. y 


I was seized with a cold shivering from head to foot, and would have | 


shrieked aloud, had it not been for very shame, but Obed was unmoved. 

“Tknow it, Pani. Tknow it. Tam ready, and I shall not be long be- 
J ; 

hind you.” He fastened the arm down once more, and having calied a 


lund face of the man who now quoted him!—“ Yes, Ido, it is part of the 
creed of every sailor to do so; I do betieve that people have had fore- 
warnings of peril to themselves or their friends.” 

“Then what do you think of the mate beckoning me with bis dead 
| hand to follow him?” 
| Why, you are raving, Obed; you saw that he had been much con- 

vulsed, and that the limb, from the contraction of the sinews, was forci- 
i bly kept duwn tn the position it broke loose from—the spunyarn gave 
way, aud of course it started ap—nothing wonderful in all this, although 
it did at the time somewhat startle me, E confess.” 

“Tt may be so, it may be so. IT don’t know,” rejoined he, “ but taken 


along with what I saw before’ — 


most unintelligible. 
Auswer me this, Lieutenant Cringle, end truly, so help you God, at 


wounded by the splinter?’ And be seized one of my bands convulsively 


heaven with the other, which trembled like a reed. The moon shone 


unearthly expression to his savage features, from the conflicting tints and 


| changing shadows cast by the fliekering moonbeams streaming fitfully ! 
| through the skylight, as the vessel rolled to and fro, and by the large 


: . | 
jabout half wey up; will be off the Moro about the 13th.’—And what is | 


lthis written in ink under the above? — The San Pedro from Chagres, | 





Here his voice sunk into so hollow and sepulchral a tone as to be al- 
* But there is no use in arguing on the subject. 


your utmost need, did the mate leave the cabin at any moment after ] was 
with his iron paw, while he pointed up through the open scuttle towards | 
strong ov the upper part of his countenance, while the yellow smoky | 
glare of the candle over which he bent, blending harshly and unharmo- 


niously with the pale silver fight, fell fall on his uncouth figure, and on 
his long seraggy bare neck and chin and cheeks, giving altogether a most 


couple of hands to assist him, they lashed ap the remains of their ship torchlike candle as it wavered in the night wind. The Prince of the! 
mate in his hammeck, with a piece of iron ballast at his feet, and then, | Powers of the Air might have sat for his picture by proxy. It was just 
without more ado, handed the Nody op through the skylight; and I heard | such a tace as one has dreamed of after a hot supper and cold ale, when 
the heavy splash as they cast it into the sea. When this was done, the | the whisky had been forgotien—horrible, changing, vague, glimmering, 
eaptain returned to the cabin, bringing a light with him, filled and drank | aod undefined; and as if something was still wanting to complete the 
off'a glass of strong grog. Yet he did not even now deign to notice me, | Utter frightfalness of his aspect, the splinter wound in bis head burst out 
which was by no means soothing; and I found, that, since he would’nt | afresh from his violent agitation and streamed down in heavy drops 
speak, I must, at all hazards |from his forebead, falling warm on my hand. Twas much shaken at} 
“Tsay, Obed, do you over read your Bible?” Ile looked steadily at being adjured in this tremendous w ay, with the hot blood glewing our hands 
me with his lacklustre eyes. ‘ Because, if you do, you may perhaps | together, but L returned his grasp as steadily as L could, whie 1 replied, 
have fallen in with some such passages as the follow ing:— ‘Behold I am | with all the composure he had left me, end that would not have quite 

in your hand; bot know ye for certain, that if ye put me to death, ye! filled a Winchester bushel, — 
ps.’? ' * He never left my side from the time he offered to take your piace after you 


shall surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves.’ ” 
“Ttistroe, Mr. Cringle, I feel the truth of it here,” and he laid his large | had been wounded.” He fell back against the locker asif he had been | 
bony hand on his heart, “ Yet Edo not ask you to forgive me; I don't | shot through the heart. His grasp relaxed, be drew his breath very hard 
expect that you can or will; but unless the devil gets possession of me | and [ thought he had fainted. 
again—which, so sure as ever there wasn demoniac in this world, he had| “* Then it was not him that stood by me; I thought it might have been 
this afternoon when you to teripted me—I hom soon to place you in | him. but I was a fool, it was impossible.” 
safety, cither in a friendly port, or on board of a British vessel; and then He made a desperate effort to recover his composure, and succeeded, | 
what becomes of me is of little consequence, now since the only living | — And, pray, Master Obediah,” quoth [, ‘what did you see?” He 
soul who cared a dollar for me is at rest amongst the coral branches at | answered me sharply-— Never mir { never mind—here, Potomac, lend | 
the bottom of the dee » green sea.” lus a band to sling a cot for this gentleman; there now, see the lanvard | 
“ Why, man,” rejoined |, “ leave off this stuf; something has turned is sound, and the lacing all tight and snug--now put that matirass into it, 
your brain, surely ; people must die in their beds, you know. if they be and there is linen in the chest.” In a trice my couch was rigged, all! 
not shot, or put out of the way somehow or other; and as for my small | comfortable, snow-white linen, nice pillow, soft mattrass, &c., and Obed, 
affair, why I forgive you, man—from my heart I forgive you; were it | filling me another tumbler, helped himself also; he then drank to my 
only for the oddity of your seantling, mental and corporeal, | would do | health, wished me a sound sleep, promised to call me at day-light, and 
se; and you see fam not much hurt,—so lend me a hand. like a good | 43 he left the eabin he said, “‘ Mr. Cringle, had it been mv object to kave 
wer. to wash the wound with a little spirits—it will stop the bleeding, injured you, | would not have waited until now. You are quite safe so 
and : e aren soon go off—so” far as de pends on me, so take your rest—good night, once more.” 1 
aeutenant Cringle, I need not tell what Lknow you have found out, tumbled into bed, and never once opened my eyes until Obed called me 


that t = Sp the vulgar Yankee smuggler, fit only to be made a butt of | at day-light, that is, at five in the morning, according to his promise. 
by yrra and your friends, that bes no doubt at first took me for; but who 


or v ha i r I may 7 b 
+ . -f a ave een, iy s! all pa 
t am, or w hat i. e 5 or ) never know but I 


* Devil confoand the fellow ' 





By this time we were well in with the Cuba shore; the land might be | 
two miles from us, as we could see the white surf. Out at sea, although 
aiwhiy thits le 100 much enon the & | all around was clear as crystal, there was nothing to be seen of the Gleam 
Obed, Will you help me to dress my wound. man f ¥ . , © net or Firebrand, but there were ten or twelve fishing canoes. each manne 

eursed sentimental speeches, which you oust } , : a roe te FP heel Pots badty four to six hands, close aboard of us ;— we seemed to have got | 
old novel or another? I'll hear it allbe athy.” eaned from some | becalmed in the middle of a small lect of them. The nearest to us 
At this period I was a reckless young dian ith tie hailed in Spanish, in a very friendly way,—* Como estamos Capitan, 
my own share of that animal courage, whict; Fhe sa Br rong nerves, and | que hay de nuevo; bay algo de buene, para los pobres Pescadores?' 
finger ends when one gets married ind weds of +t Nee ov out at one’s and the fellow who had spoken laughed loudly. The Captain desired 
did watch with some ansicty the effect which my ne A nevertheless 1/ him to come on board, and then drew bim aside, conversing earnestly 
ruption wasto have upon him. I was agreeably any edd to tnd ¢ inter-) with him. The Spanish fisherman was a very powerful man; he was 

took it all in good part, and set himself, with great a — be voters he | equipped in a blue cotton shirt, Osnaburg trowsers, sandals of untanned | 

een, to put me to rights, and so successfully, that wh ; or indness | hullock's bide, a straw hat, and wore the eternal greasy red sash and long | 
and cleansed, and fairly coopered up, [ found enveclf ant a wasned knife. He was a bold, daring-looking fellow, and frequently looked 

my place at the table; and having no fear of the Colle areane to take frowningly on me, and shook his head impatiently, while the Captain, | 
fore my eyes. 1 helped myself to a little of the ne- atat . : ‘urgeons be- | as it seemed, was explaining to him wholwas. Just in this nick of time 
tude of my heart. I asked Ohed’s pardon, for my i!!-bred ve in the pleni-| my friend Petomac handed up my uniform coat. Ibad previously been 
° performing my ablations on deck in my shirt and trowsers. which J put 


- 5 € interrunt) 
Tt was not o tee 
’ . oe 
on, tweb and ell, thinking neherm 


site the thine ta ‘vou short tn the mi 
ing to cot you tf in the middle of your 
no offence | great offence nevertheless, f 
' . = ’ 


. . | 
Newgate Calendar Obed—beg pardon, your story 1 mean; Bat there must have been mighty 


or the fisherman, in a twinkling, casting a 


fierce look at me, jumped overboard like a feather, clearing the rail like 
a flying fish, and swam to his canoe, that had shoved off a tew paces. 
Vhen he got on board he stood up and shook his clenched fist at 
Obed, shouting, “ Piearo, Traidor, Ingleses hay abordo, quieres enga- 
narnos!” He then held up the blade of his paddle, a signal which all 
the canoes answered in a moment in the same manner, and then pulled 
towards the land, from whence a felucca, invisible until that moment, 
now swept out, as if she had fleaied up to the surface by magic, for I 
could see neither creek, nor indentation on the shore, por the smallest 
symptom of any entrance toa porturcove. Fora few minutes the ca- 
noes clustered round this necromantic craft, and I could notice that two 
or three hands from ench of them jumped on board; they then paddled 
off ina string, and vanished one by one amongst the mangrove bushes as 
suddenty as the felucea had appeared. All this puzzled me exceedingly 
—I looked at Obed—he was evidently sorely Se tegen “T had 
thought to have put you or board « British vessel before this, or failing 
that, to have run down, and landed you at St. Jago, Mr. Cringle, as I 
promised, but you see [am prevented by these honest men there; get 
below, and as yon value your life, and, I may say, mine, keep your tem- 
per, und be civil.” I dic as he suggested, but peeped out of the cabin 


| skylight to see what was going on, notwithstanding. The felucea I 


could see was armed with a heavy carrovade on a pivot, and as full of 
men as she could hold, fierce, half-naked, savage-looking fellows, as one 
could desire to see—she swept rapidly up to us, and closing on our lar- 
beard quarter, threw sbont five-and-twenty of ber genteel young people 
on board, who immediately secured the crew, and seized Obed. How- 
ever, they, that is, the common sailors, seemed to have no great stomach 
for the job, and bad it not been for the feliow I had frightened overboard, 
I don’t think one of them would have touched him. Obed bore all this 
with great equanimity. 

“Why, Francisco,” he said, to this personage, in good Spanish, “ why 
what madness is this? your suspicions are groundless; it is as [ tell you, 
he is my prisoner, and whatever he may have been to me, be can be no 
spy on you.” 

* Cuchillo entonces,” was the savage reply. 

“No, no,” persisted Obediah, “ get cool, man, get cool, 1 am pledged 
that no harm shall come to him; and farther, I have promised to put bim 
ashore at St. Jago, and I will be as good as my word.” 

“You can’t if you would,” rejoined Francisco; ‘the Snake is at 
anchor under the Moro ” 

“Then he must go with us.” 

“We shall see as to that,” said the other, then raising his voice, he 
shouted to his ragamuffins, “ Comrades, we are betrayed: there is an 
English officer on board, who can be nothing but a spy; follow me!” 

And he dashed down the companion ladder, knile in hand, while I 
sprung through the small scuttle, like a rat out of one hole when a ferret 
is put in at the other, and crept as close to Obed as I could; Francisco, 
when he missed me, came on deck again. The captain had now seized 
a cutlass in one hand, and held a cocked pistol in the other It appear- 
ed he had greater control, the nature of which I now began to compre- 
hend, over the felucea’s people, than Francisco bargained for, as the mo- 
| ment the latter went below, they released him, and went forwardina 
| body. My persecutor again advanced close up to me, and seized me b 
the collar with one hand, and tried to drag me forward, brandishing his 
naked knife aloft in the other. 

Obed promptly caught his sword-arm—“ Francisco,” he exclaimed, 
| still in Spanish, “fool, madman, let go your hold! let go, or by the 
| Heaven above us, and the hell we are both hastening to, I will strike 
you dead!” 
| The man paused, and looked round to his own people, and seeing one 
| ortwo encouraging glances and gestures amongst them, he again at- 
| tempted to drag me away from my hold on the tafferel. Something flash- 
ed in the sun, and the man fell! His left arm, the hand of which still 
clutehed my throat, while mine grasped its wrist, had been shred from 

his body by Obed’s cutlass, like a twig, and, oh God, my blood curdles 
to my heart, even now, when I think of it, the dead fingers kept the 
grasp sufficiently long to allow the arm te fall heavily against my side 
| where it hung for some seconds until the muscles retaxed ard it oP 
| ped on the deck. The instant that Obed struck the blow, he caught 
|holdof my hand, threw away his cutlasss, and advanced towards the 
| group of the felucca’s men pistol in hand. 

‘‘Am I not your captein, ye cowards—have I ever deceived you yet 
—have I ever flinched from heading you where the danger was greatest 
—have you not all that I am worth in your hends and will you murder 
ime now!" 

“ Viva, el noble Capitan, viva!” 

And the tide turned as rapidly in our favour as it had lately ebbed 
against us, 

* As for that scoundrel, he has got no more than he deserves,” said he 
| turning to where Francisco lay, bleeding like a carcass in the shambles; 
| but tie up his arm some of ye, | would be sorry he bled to death.” 

It was unavailing, the large arteries had emptied his whole life blood— 
he had already gone to his account. This most miserable transaction, 
with allits concomitant horrors, to my astonishment, did not seem to 
make much impression on Obed, who now turning to me, said, with per- 
fect composure,— 

“You have there another melancholy voucher for my sincerity,” 
pointing to the body; “but time presses, and you must now submit to 
| be blindfolded, and that without further explanation at present.” 
| I did so with the best grace I could, and was led below, where two 
beauties, with loaded pistols, and a drawn knife, each, obliged me with 
their society, one seated on each side of me on the small locker, like two 
deputy butchers ready to operate on an unfortunate veal. Ithad now 
fulien dead calm, and, from what Iheard, I conjectured that the feluc- 
ca was sweeping in towards the land with us in tow, for the sound of the 
surf grew louder and louder. By and by we seemed to slide beyond 
the long smooth swell into broken water, for the little vessel pitched 
sherp and suddenly, and again all was still, and we seemed to have sail- 
ed into some land locked cove. From the loud echo of the voices on 
deck, I judged that we were in a narrrow canal, the banks of which were 
reflecting the sound; presently this ceased, and although we skimmed 
along as motionless as before, Lno longer heard the splash of the feluc- 


” 





| 
} 


| ca’s sweeps; the roar of the sea gradually sank in the distance, until it 


sounded like thander, and IT thought we touched the ground now and 
then, although slightly. All atonce the Spanish part of the crew, for we 
still had a number of the felueca’s people with us, sang out * Palanka,”’ 
and we begun to pole along a narrow marshy lagoon, coming so near 
ithe shore occasionally, that our sides were brushed by the branches of the 
mangrove bushes. Again the channel seemed to widen, and I could 
hear the felueca once more ply her sweeps. In about ten minutes after 
this the anchor was let go, and for a quarter of an hour, nothing was 


| heard on deck but the bustle of the people furling sails, cciling down the 
| ropes, and getting every tling in order, as is usual in coming into port. 


It was evident that several boats had boarded us soon after we anchored 


, 88 I could make out part of the greetings between the strangers and Obed 


in which my own name recurred more than once. Ima little while all 


| was was still agnin, and Obed called down the companion to my guards, 


that I might come on deck, a boon I was not long in availing myself of. 

We were enchored nearly in the centre of a shallow swampy lagoon, 
about a mile across, as near as I could judge ; two very large schooners, 
heavily armed, were moored a-head of us, one on each bow, and another 


| rather smaller lay close under our stern; they all had sails bent, and 


every thing apparently in high order, and were full of meno. The shore, 
to the distance of abow-shot from the water all around us, was low, 
marshy, and covered with an impervious jungle of thick strong reeds 
and wild canes, with here and there a thicket of mangroves; a little far- 
ther off, the land swelled into lofty bills covered to the very summit with 
heavy timber, but every thing had a moist, green, steamy eppearance, as 
if ithad been the region of perpetual rain. * Lots of yellow fever here.” 
thought I, as the heavy rank smell of decayed vegetable matter came off, 
on the faint sickly breeze, and the sluggish fog banks crept along the dull 
clay-coloured motionless surface of the tepid water. The sea view was 
quite shut out—TI looked all around and could discern no vestige of the 
entrance. Right a-head there was about a furlong of land cleared et 
the only spot which one could call a beach, that is, a hard shore of sand 
and pebbles Had you triedto get ashore at any other point, your fate 
would bave been that of the Master of Ravenswood; as fatal, that is, 
without the gentility ; for you weuld have been suffocate din black mud, 
in place of clean sea-sand. There was along shed in the centre of this 
cleared spot covered in with boards, and thatched with palm leaves; it 
was open below, asort of capstan-house, where a vast quantity of sails, 


, anchors, cordage, and most kinds of sea stores, were stowed carefully 
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covered over with tarpauling. Over bead there was a fluorimg laid | 
along the couples of the root, the whole length of the shed, forming 
e loft of weariy sisty feet long, divided by buikbeads into @ variety , 
of apartmenis, lit by sail rude windows in the thatch, where the crews | 
of the vessels, | concluded, were occasionally lodged during the time 
they might ve under repair. The boat was mauned, and Obed iook me 
ashore with hun = We landed near the shed | have described, beneath 
which we encountered about forty of the most uncouth and ferocious look. | 
ing rascals that my eyes had ever veca biessed withal; they were of every | 
shade, from the woolly Negro and long-haired Indian, to the sallow 
American aud fair Discayan ; and as they intermitted their various Uccu- 
pations of menadiag sails. splicing ropes, making spun-yarn, cooperivg gun- 
carrieges, grinding pikes and cutlasses, and filling cartridges, to look at 
me, they grianed and nodded to each other, and made sundry signs and 
gestures, which wade me regret many a past peccadillo that in wore 
prosperous times | little thought on or repeated of, and I internally pray- 
ed that i might be prepared to die as became a man, tor my fale appear- 
ed to be sealed. The only ray of hope that shot into my mind, through 
all this gloom, came from the respect the thieves, one and all, paid the 
captain; and, as [ had reaped the benefits of assuming an outward reck 
lessness and daring, which | really did not at beart possess,l screwed wy- 
self up to maintain the same port still, and swaggered along, jabbesiug 
in my broken Spanish, right and left, and jesting even with the most | 
infamous-lovking scoundrels of the whole lot, while, God knows, 
my beart was palpitating like a girl's when she is asked to be mur 
ried. Obed led the way upa ladder into the loft, where we found 
several messes at dinner, and passing through several rooms, in 
which number of hanmocks were slung, we at length arrived 
at the ea-tern end, which was boarded off iato a room eighteen 
or twenty feet square, lighted by a smal! port-hole in the end, about ten 
feet from the ground. I could see several huts from this window, built 
just on the edge of the bigh woud, where some of the country people | 
seemed to be moving about, and round which a large flock of pigs aad | 
twenty to thirty bullocks were grazing. All beyond, as far as the eye 
could reach, was one continuous forest, without any vestige of a living | 
thing; not even athin wreath of blue smoke evinced the presence of a | 
fellow-creature; L seemed to be hopelessly cut off from all succour, and | 
my heart again died within me. 

fam sorry to say you must consider yourself a prisoner here for afew 
days,” said Obed. 

I could only groan, 

*“ Bat the moment the coast is clear, I will be as good as my word, and | 
land you at St. Jago” 

I groaned again. The man was moved. 

“IT would Leould do so sooner,” he continued; “but you see by how 
precarious atenure L bold my control over these people; theretore | 
must be cautious for your sake as well as my own, of they would make 
little of murdering both of us, especially as the fellow who would have 
cut your throat this morning, has many friends amongst them; ab ve all, 
I dare not leave them for any purpose for some days. L must recover 
my seat, in which, by the necessary severity you witnessed, [have been 
somewhat shaken. S» good-by; there is cold meat ia that locker, and | 
some claret to wash it down with. Don't, I agaia warn you, veature out | 
during the afternoon or night. L will be with you beties in the morn- 
ing. So good-by so long. Your cot, you see, is ready siung.” 

He turned to depart, when, as if recollecting himself, be stooped down, 
and taking hold of a ring, he lifted up a trap-door, from which there was | 
a ladder leading down to the capstan-house. 

“Thad forgotten this entrance; it wil be more convenicnt for me in 
my Visits.” 

In my heart [ believed he intended this as a hint, that I should escape 
through the hole at some quiet opportunity; and be was descending the 
ladder, wheu be stopped and leoked round, greatly mortified, as it struck 
me. 

“Tforgot to mention that a sentry had been placed, I don’t know by 
whoes orders, at the foot of the ladder, to whom I must give orders to 
fire at you, if you venture to descend. You see how the land lies; I 
can't help it.” 

This was spoken in a low tone, then aloud—‘ There are books on that | 
shelf behind the canvass screen; if you can seitle to them, they may | 
amuse you.” —[ To be Continued. | 


Empervial Parliament, 
WAYS AND MEANS.—THE BUDGET. 


House of Commons, July 27. 
The CHANCELLOR ef the EXCHEQUER said he rose to offer to 
the House the financial statement which it was his duty to bring under | 
the consideration of the House. [le felt that the cireumstances under | 
which he offered the statement to the House were such that be could | 





| £3,295,000. The amount of taxation in the two years previous amount. 


rable increase of consumption of all taxed articles. 


| Majesty's ministers comimg into power, tu the amount of 2343531. ; 


| during the present year a saving would be effected, he bad uo doulit, in 


| 5th of January, 1831, was 2,913,0000. 


, 1831, 2,157,0002. 


——— 


———— — 


molasses, £300,000 ; corn cleared out of Goud, L2ou,vud ; making tuge-| duty on tos branch of th 


ther a reduction, which bad nothing whatever to do with any decrease 
of cousumption, of £1,455,000.. La the department of the Facise the re-’ 
duction was still greater, being in beer, &e. £2,350 000; leather, | 
£200,000; cider, £50,000; calicoes, &e. £650,000; candle duty, &e. 
£20,000; on various items, £25,000, making together a sum of 


ed to £1,414,558, bu: the diminution of income in 183), as he had before 
stated, was £3, 632,176, thereby showing that there had been a conside- | 
Tois was at any rete 
a satistactory fact touknow. He confessed feirly that for his own part be 
might have been too sanguine in supposing that a still greater increase of 
consumption would have been the effect of a reduction of taxation. It 


and that with respect to the situation in which the country was placed at 
the end of last year the deficiency did not arise from any diminution of 
power to consume. The deficiency which existed at the end of the year 
had considerably increased to the end of the April quarter. ‘The reason 
Why this amount was increased was that a cousiderable part of the est 
inmates of the preceding year came to be eapended in the first quarter of 
I832. ‘Thus the estimates voted for tne first quarter which precluded 


the possibility of diminishing the expenditure left a deficit on the Sth of | 


£1.240,000, This then was a large deficit of income, and must be a sub 
ject of deep regret. Tne mode in which his Majesty's Government had 
endeavoured to meet this deficiency had been by reducing the estimates 
of the year; that reduction, however, did not take place previous to the 
mouth of April, and therefore had no effect in reducing the deficit with 
which the year opened. 
timates to the amount of £2,000,000, They bad also attended to the 
reduction of all official expenditure to the utmost of their power. They 
certainly found that the former administratwon bad prosecuted this mat 


, ter with great vigour, and that they bad decreased the amount of salaries 


considerebly, They found that under the administration of the Duke of 
Wellington a reduction had been made under this head of £188,941 in 
the year 1825; in 1829, £42,019; in 1530, of £109,129; making together 
asum of £340,089. ‘This then, was a large reduction, and be need not 
say that it rendered it difficult to continue to make reductions on the 
same scale. Nevertheless it had beea mave during the first year of his 


ana 


| (he shape of salaries, &c. of 100,0001 ; the reduction thus mede in the 


two years being 334,35.. He, therefore, thought that he and his col- 


| feagues might lay fuir claim to having exerted themselves to the utmost 
Now as tothe manner in which the deficit existing at} 


of their power. 
the present time was to be met must be matter for grave consideration 
At the same time he was prepared to say that the Government had not 


been able to meet the expense of the deficiency, which could not be got | 


rid of. Ifindeed it should prove necessary hereafter to appeal to Par 
linment to strengthen the resources of the country for the payment of this 
expenditure, he bad not the least doubt that, alter proving the reduction 
had been carried with a view to the necessities of the country, be had no 
doubt, in such a case, that, if it should hereafter be his misfortune to 
make such a propositioa to the Louse, he might safely hope for the sup 
port of Parliament. It was necessary to repeat that the surplus on the 
The Noble Lord then stated this 
surplus, in April of the same year, was reduced to 2 884,994/. ; in July to 
1,895,2751.; aud so this surplus bad been swallowed upin each succeed 
ing quarter; and on the opening of the present year there appeared a 
dehcit to the amount of nearly 700,0001. ‘This de ficie ney, however, was 
gradually getting less. In April it was 541,825/., and in July was reduced 
to 327,743. It was necessary to look at the whole year to see what the 
exact amount of deficiency was, for it was always greater in the quarter 
euding in October than in any of the previous quarters. Now in Octo 
ber. 1530, the whole deficiency was upward of 4,000,000L.; in October, 
He hoped he had now said enough to show what was 
the state of the public revenue up to the commencement of the present 
year. He shouid now proceed to state what was the amount provided 
for the year, from April, 1831, to April, 1832 

The expenditure on account of the public debt was 

Interest on exchequer bills . . : : 

Civil list charges, deducting payments for the same made 


£27 678.705 
664,070 


out of parliamentary grants and other funds ‘ 279,002 
The whole of the actual charges ou the civil list, inclading 
vensions, allowances, miscellaneous charges, courts of 

justice, &c. ° , £1,453,592 


Thearmy . ‘ > - ’ ; 
Navy ‘ : . , ; ; , 5,428 35 
Ordnance 1,505,317 
Miscellaneous 3,292,219 





Total > £47 559,708 


The interest on the public debt this year was the same as last, with an | 


j atthe same amount as lust 
Was satistactory to know that an increased consumption did take place, | 


His Majesty’s Government had reduced the es- | 


7,472,565 | 








mot come forward with any sanguine expectations for the future. He j addition only of £23,000 for payment of interest on Exchequer bills | 
must premise that the stetement be was about to lay before the House | Thus the whole amount of charge on the public debt was £28,342.779. 
was one which it bad been unusual for persons placed in Lis situation to | The expenditure last year was £47,858,427. This year, trom April, | 
make of late years, and therefore he ventured to throw himself upon | 1832, to April, 1833, be calculated on an expenditure of no more than 
their indulgence. He was quite certain that there was but one course | £45 696,576, bring £2,000,000 less than Inst year. He should now state 
which it would be wise for him to pursue, and which he felt anxious to | the amouat of produce he expected from the tases to meet this expendi 
adopt, namely, that of stating the case as respected the revenue, without) ture. He calculated the amount of customs in the year ending the Sth 
endeavouring by any means to deceive the House or the country as to | of April, 1833, at, as we understood, £16,275 000 Ile made this calcu. 
the state in which our finauces were now situated. ‘Tuis course of pro- | lation upon the following grounds:—He expected in 1833 an addition 
ceeding he felt to be the best, and the only justifiable one. In the view | from the cotton duty of £260,000; from the ceasing of the linen boun- 
which it would be his cuty to take in making this financial statement it | ties £100,000. He «lso expected some increase in the tobacco duty. 
would be necessary to recur to what had passed before he proceeded He thought he might safely calculate on an increase upon the article of | 
to as ee connected with the present or future. It would be necessary £35,000. He might also assume that there would be ap increase on the 
to take a comparative view of the state of the revenue generally in the wine duty of at least £35,000. He was sorry to say that the revenue 
rec ending ~ Sth of January, 1831, and the Sth January, 1832. The | from this source did not increase in consequence of the a. of the 
fotal amount of income in the year ending the 5th January, 1831, was duty last year, the necessary consequence of which was that a much 
wiry 016., while the expenditure was £47,142,943 , leaving a surplus | larger quantity was brought out than otherwise would have been. That, 
of £2.913,073. The expenditure for the year ending 5th January, 1231, | however, being consumed, he had a right to expect the increase upon 
Was nearly the same as that of the previous, ending at the same period _ which he calculated. Tuis would make an addition altogether of £43 1,000, | 
in 1530 ; that wasto say, the expenditure ofthe year 1830 was £47,123.297 | There wasa duty received last year on foreign corn imported of £500,000 
while that of 1831 was £47,142.043., leaving a difference or excess, in’ He trusted, however, though it would decrease the income to that amount, | 
1831, of £19 646. A saving had been effected, in 1831, from the reduc- that in the present year the harvest was so good that no revenue wold } 
tion of the 44 per cents, of £777.430, while, under the expenditure of | arise from this source. This sum, therefore, of £510,000 he would set 
the year, there appeared an increase in the Army Estimates of £225,130; | against the increase which he expected from the various other sources | 
Navy, L22N,252: Miscellaneous, £420,779. From an apparent increase mentioned before. He always allowed for a diminution towetis the | 
of £743,390 was to be deducted a sum of £322,611, part of the charge | close of the yearin the customs of £109,000 for it was usually found 
ou the Civil List transferred, leaving an excess of £420,779. There | that there was a diminution towards the close ofthe year. He caleulated | 
were further « decrease in the Ordnance Estimates of £149,374, in- | on a diminution in the sugar duties of £50,000, in consequence of the 
creased duties £177,264, and other items, making together £757,797. | alteration made in the mode of taking those duties. Making allowance 
The net income of the year 1830 was £50,056,616, whilst that for the | for another deduction of od apg Mh pony not learn yt what 
ear 1831 was £46,424 440, leaving a deficiency of income of £5,632,176 | bead.) these, added to the sam of £500,000 corn duty reerived last year 
in the year 1331 as compared with that of 1839. This diminution of in- | and which he d d not calculate upon nest year, amounted to £934,000 
come occurred principally in the departments of Excise and Customs. | The amount, therefore, under the head of customs, which he calculated 
The deficit of Customs in 1231 was £1,025,052, while that of the Ex- | upon £15,871,000 in the present jah In assu mine i x mee 
cise was £2.240,360, making together a sam of £3,265,412. The de-| he did not think he exagzerated, or thatit was likely be should be disap- 
crease in stamp duties was £110,293: from deley in making up accounts pointed in the results. He was the more confirmed in this opinion wheo 
£142,062; from another item (which we did not hear,) £113,039, ma- | he looked at those various canses which mast have checked the receipt 
king together £372,385, which sum, added to that of £3,265,412 deficit and amount of customs last year. There were twe of these causes, the 
= Customs and Excise, made a total deficit of income in 1831 of | second of which did not exist at present One of them was the existence | 
£3,637,767. Qn the other hand there was an increase of the Post-office | of cholerae in this country. He certainly never attached mach importance 
| 
! 


revenue of 64,1941, and from unpaid dividends an increase of 41,4261. to cholcrain its operation upon the custom duties, but. whatever effect 
Thus the expenditure of 1831 was 47.123,2971., and the income was | it might have, it was siill in operation. The state of —— excitement 
46,424.4401., leaving a deficit of 698,857. Hence it appeared that the | in which the country had been was another cause w nich must have pro- 
deficit of ircome in 1331, as compared with that of 1830, was 3,632,1761., | duced considerable effect upon the customs. That, however, was now 
while the deficit of income of the year 1851, as compared with the ex- | et an end, and he trusted the consequences w ould appear in a considera 

nditure, was 698.8571. The state in which the revenue of the year | bly increased amount of the customs. The circumstance, however, | 
832 commenced was widely different from that of the year 1831, which | which bad astil! greater effect than both these causes together was the 
commenced with a surplus of 2,913,0001., whereas in the latter in- | State in which the currency of the country was during a considerable pe 
stance we found a deficit in the revenue with which the year com-/ riod. It had undergone a gradual contraction. The exchanges were 
menced of nearly 700,000. This result had arisen, as he believed | against them, end the nataral and necessary consequence was a stagna- 
the house was aware, not at all from any falling off of the con-| tion of trade. Matters, however, were now changed, the exchanges 
sumption of taxed articles, but from the diminution which had were in their favour, and be 3 ects would ere long be appa 


trusted the e 
been made in the taxation of the country. A very large reduction had | rent ina more Mourishing state of commerce and an increase of curtums 
been made by the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn) in Having disposed of this part of the sublect, be would now come to the 
the year 1830; and a considerable portion of the diminution of income | excise. In the year ending April 5. 1832, the amount was " G23,0571 
consequent upon that reduction was included in the amount of 1831; | There would be an increase of malt daty thi year of 259.000 .and a 
and he himself (the Chancellor of the Exchequer } had also made a re j hops 156.0001, There wou!d also be a saving inthe draw back of 156 ann 
duction, which events bad proved was larger than the country could af-| In spirits and otber articles he expecte d an increase of 150.0001 mr . 
ford. The reduction in the department of the Customs were considera 

ble, being, in couls and slates, £900,000; in barilla 


reason why he calculated on an increase in spirits was that no effect hac 


£35,000; sugar and | yet been produced in the 





| omit mention of so important a agent after all that occarre 


———— ——— 
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} e ehcise, He calculated oo an merease of 
690,0001,, instead of which there was a falling off to the amount of 
499.0004. He believed the taste for spirits was nearly as great now as 
usual, The stock on hand at present must be small, and it wes therefore 
natural to Suppose that the manufacturers of spirits would svon enter 
upon operations, and an increase of revenue must be the consequence. 
la the aiticles of beer, auctions, paper, soap, starch, tea, and vinegar, 
the revenue increased to the amouut of 204,600. The total increase on 





| the articles enumerated was 691,600, which, added to 16,623,000/,, the 


amount of excise for the neat year, would be 17,314,000. From this, 
however, must be deducted a sum of 390,001, for the candle duty taken 
of. He took the stamps, the post-office, and the miscellaneous estimates 
year. He had before stated the amount of 
customs at 15,871,000; and, adding to this the excise, stomps, taxes, post- 
office, and miscellaneous, the whole revenue upon which he caleulated 
for the year ending April, 1833, was 46 470,0004. Compering this with 
the expenditure, as he before siated it, he anticipated a surplus in April 
1233. of 733.0001 ‘This, however, must be set off against the deficiencies 
of the two previous years, amounting to 730,000 The two deficient 
payments of these years would of course tell against the wnticipated sur- 
jlus. He believed he had oow stated, as far as he could do so, every 
thing connected with the public revenues of the country which it was 
| necessary for him at present to bring under the consideration of the 
house. He had previously given notice that he would make this state- 
ment when he proposedto the house a renewal of the suger duties. He 
trusted the statement itself would form a sufficient ground for proposing 
their renewal, for itshowed that they were at present ina situation, as 
regarded the finances of the country, which, however, be might desire 
it, would not permit Lim to propose any considerable reduction, or in- 
deed any reduction at all, As this was the strongest argument he could 
offer against complying with the wishes of those gentlemen who were 
more immediately connected with the West India interests, be thought 
the best eourse he could pursue was to bring before the house without 
disguise the real financial state of the country. Hf the house should 
be of opinion, alter having heard his statement, that even aow some- 
| thing ought to be done to relieve the colonies in the way of reduction, 
, it would give Lim great pleasure to comply with their wishes. It was 
observed the other dey by aun Honourable Member that a deficiency 
of revenue oughi to be areason, not for adding new taxes, but for dimi- 
nishing still further thove that existed. Tle was not disposed to quarrel 
with the principle, but ander present circumstances he was rather disin- 
clined to act upon it, He had what appeared io him bopes that the year 
would yet exhibit a surplus of revenue over the expenditure; but this 
he should not think a sufficieat reason for proposing at present that any 
tases should be taken off. Under all the cireumstances besaw po other 
course open to him bat to propose, ashe lad given notice, a renewal 
of the suger duties, without any reduetion, from the Sth of October to 
| the Sth of April neat. (Hear, hear.J—(The Noble Lord announced 
his caleulationsand figures in so Lurried a manner as to render accuracy 
of report almost impossible ) 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he had warned the Noble Lord, after his first 
financial statement of what had occurred, that the means would not 
equal the ways, and that the surplus would be absorbed or lessened ; 
and it was obvious in the case of a nation, as of anindividual, that when 
the surplus was absorbed, and there were not sufficient means to meet 
the necessary expenditure, cither must be in debt. He had predicted 
the very results which bad occurred from the system, when that system 
vas first developed. He regretted that he had failed to convince the 
Noble Lord, because no country could be considered as conducting its 
affairs prudently and prosperoasly, which bad not an income proms 
to its expenditure, besides a surplus to meet contingent events low 
much more was this necessary, whea we were called on by ministers to 
assume an imposing attitace The real strength of this country wasin 
the state of her finances. They were not able to cope with other na 
tions in a numerous army, aod in other sources of strength enjoyed by 
| other nations and other sovereigns, bat they were enabled still to main- 
tain their superiority, and to take a lead in the affairs of Europe, because 
they bad at home an unimpaired credit. They had the full confidence 
of the people, whe well knew there were ample means to meet every 
demand that could be made upon them. The Noble Lord moved 
15,000,0001, by Exchequer bills on the consolidated fund; now these 
bills issued in January should be repaid in April. Uf the Noble Lord's 
anticipated increase should fail, and from any cause a large sum should 
become necessary, these unpaid bills would be # most inconvenient ad- 
dition to the country's debt. He boped, however, that the anticipations 
were not too sanguine, It was impossib'e to give credit for the saving 
| in the estimates, because some of them were calextated for four quarters, 
| wuile others were calculated for five; some of them were voted with 
| balances remaining on band, and others not, The reduction, however, 
was considerable. He could not find more than 60,0001. in redaction in 
the salaries for 1831, but the Noble Lord had made them upwards of 
200.0001, The results of the wine duty, cheapening it to the rich, and 
raising it to the poor, had proved the trath of his prediction in its failure. 
The deficiency in the importation of Spanish and Portugal wines was 





| 274,000 gallons, while the increase of French wines was only 15,000 gal- 
] 

lous 
| 


He hoped he 


And what advantage did we gain from France 7 


might take eredit for the 2,000,0001. of duty reduced in beer, when he 


heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer announce a consequent inercase 
on the malt duty. ([Hear.] Be had hopes from the present conviction 
of the Noble Lord, that he better understood the situation of the country, 
and before he repealed tases would consider thelr effect, so as notto 
come tuck for odious duties, such as that on sugar, to supply their places. 
[ Hear. } 

Mr. KEITH DOUGLAS thought there was no sufficient ground for 
anticipating an increased revenue for the ensuing year. No one who 
looked at the present situation of the country could indulge in such a 
hope. The stagnation was «arming. ‘There was a toial suspension of 
the transference of mixed property, and the feeling in the city of London 
amounted to despair, The state of excitement of last year has been re- 
ferred to as a cause of the diminished revenuc. He was ufraid the same 
would continue to operate; aud the state of our foreigu relations did not 
warrant any very sanguine expectation of any abatement of excitement 
in that point of national interest, All persons were looking with intense 
anxiety to this country and its financial condition. The Hon. Geutle- 
mao then adverted to the silence of the Noble Lord upon the subject of 
our West Lodian colonies. He thought this the more estraordivary be- 
cause a despatch had lately been addressed to the governors, announcin 
that his Majesty’s government had come to the final determination o' 
sulunitting to parliament » measure of substantial relief to the colonies as 
soon as the otber Gnancial arrangements had been completed. He wish- 


ed therefore to hear what was the relief so alluded to and promised. He 
| was surprised that his Majesty's government should have thought fit to 
in those 


colonies--after a convulsion proceeding out of their own acts, amounting 
almost to the entire destruction of Society. Ut could searcely be expect- 
ed that persons treated as these colonists were should continue to feel 
a desire to maintain the connesion between the colonies and this eoun- 
iry. He regretted the thin attendance of members upon so important a 
nestion 
, The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHPQUER snid he had not intro- 
duced the question of the West India cotonies because he thought it 
irrelevant. Wt had been the intention of the government to propose a 
reduction of daties for the relief of those colonies which obeyed the 
ordersin council. Asit was, it wae intended to reduce the local tesa- 
tion of the Crown colonies which would prove a great relief to them. 
Sir H. PARNELL complained that there was no redaction in the ar- 


i my. oo redaction in the cxapense of collecting the revenue, and no state- 


meut of colonial expenditnre—smuggiing was not checked, and the du- 
ties on glass and paper kept op 

SirR PEEL was glad to find that the Noble Lord did not palliate the 
distress of the country. He bad no gloomy fears because of the defi- 
ciency, but be thought it imprudent in ministers fo allow it to continue. 


| "The issue of Exchequer bills on any temporary standing off was bad— 
| new tares, fresh debt, or less expenditere must make up the deficiency. 


The country could easily get over its diffienttiés if it chose but a surplus 
revenne there ooght to be. He had looked at the assertions of those 
who Nlamed the Son issue of bank notes for the distress. He found the 
consumption of bricks and states increased, and that 7,600,000 quarters 
of malthad been consumed ‘Tea and engar increased in consumption . 
The expenditure was reduced to forty-five millions. He asked the Hon 
Member for Micadleces if greater reduction could he endured ? [“ No,’’ 


way of increased revenue from the advitional “from Mr. Hume) Yet in the neat Parliament there would probably be 
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fortber reduction, but could they be permanent! would Were wut uv «| the saleres of offices veld during the pleasure of the Crown, the Lord 
relapse’ He hoped the House would, before the prorogation, bear the | Chancellor himself declared his intention to abolish all sinecure offices. 
opinion of ministers va the state of the currency ; for without that, un-| He (Sir R, Peel) thought it would be a great improvement, if the mea- 


ble and Learned Lord was entitled to receive great respect from him. 
However, though the Noble and Learned Lord had so used bim as he 
had lost a'l respect for his person, still he was bound to respect his office. 
His conduct was not open to the observations which the Noble and 


certainty would embarrass trade. Of our colonies wothing was said tut | sures were extended to the Court of Chancery, which was applied to 
that the Government was not prepared to exact obedience to the orders | other courts, for putting an end to sinecures, and making proper com- 
in council which were nominally in force, bat bad no practical operation. | pensation to the persons holding them. { Hear, hear.} To show that would not perusit himself to be insulted. The language which bad bees 
It was dangerous and precarious to leave the colonies in such a4 situation. | this was the view which the Lord Chancellor himself took of the subject, | applied tobim had given pain and anxiety to his friends and reiatives. 
Of foreign affairs nothing was said, but armaments in the Scbeldt and in he would read a passage from the evidence of the Noble and Leained | He himself felt the greater pain, because he was in a situation in which 
the Tagus were rumoured. Were these rumours true? On all these | Lord before the commitiee. Being asked, “ Are the commitie to under-! he could not do himselfright. Once and for everbe declared, that from the 


Learned Lord bad applied toit. He wes a bumble individual, but be 


questions the papers on the table deceived the House. Would they be | stand that it is your intention to divest the office of Lord Chancelor of | present moment he had lost all personal respect for the individual who 


explained now before they separated, or would there be a session in Oc- 
shes to send them in the ice aod snow to the elections? Lord Palmers. | 
ton was absent, bat be must ask, had Holland agreed to the articles of 
conference, or would France and England use force against her? The | 


Peninsula was on the eve of civil war. 


all sinecure situations?” he replied, “ If f can obtain the concurrence of | 
Parliament, it is my intention to divest the offiee of Lord Chanceilor of 
all the sinecures which have hitherto been given for the maintenance of 
his family.” [Loud cries of * Hear.”"] Under these circumstances, it | 


was capable of using such language as the Noble and Learned Lord bad 
applied tohim. [Hear.} 

Mr. STANLEY said, that he had not the least wish to interfere with 
the Hon. and Learned Member's vindication, but how did the case stand ? 


Did not we encourage it? If) was impossible to consider the present appointment as more than provi-| A charge was brought against the Lord Chancellor for an act which he 


war should occur, what would become of this orght’s calculations and its) siowal. Of course, if the sinecure offices should be abolished, the Lord | bad done in the discharge of his official duty—an injurious and most dis- 


supposed surplus? Where wouid be the means to carry on war against 
our oldest allies and the best interests of England and her constant 
policy? 

Lord MORPETH, on bebalf of his trading constituents, to whom the | 
withdrawal of small notes was an absolute evil, urced a diminution of 
duty on bills of exchange for small sums, which were an excellent suc- 
ceedanum for notes 
run the risk of producing panic, like small notes, by being presented all 
at once; nor an unlimited and excessive circulation, such as ts apt to 
arise out of re-issuable paper, which has no limitoftime. It may be fur- 
ther remarked, that they derive fresh security from the extent of their 


circulation, as every additional hand through which they pass, and every | 


additivusl name indorsed upon their back, furnishes additional vouchers 
for their authenticity. 


Mr. ROBINSON expressed his satisfaction with the statement of the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because it was much more consolitary than | 


the country, under all circumstances, had reason to expect. For his 
part, he was bound to say that he saw vo grounds tor any thing like de- 
spondency with regard to the revenu’ of the country. He feared the 
increase of ten said little for the increase of beef and other necessary ar- 
ticles. It was bad policy to reduce the duty on luxuries, or articles that 
were used by the higher classes—such as Preach wine—and increase the 
duty on port and sherry, which were more used by the middiing and 
lower classes. He recommended a modified property tax. 

Mr COURTENAY congratulated the Noble Lord on one part of bis 
statement—namely, that which related to the new mode of charging the 
suger duties. That wasn just and fair ntteration. He would like to 
see the clear statement of the late reductions in official salaries. 
Duke of Wellington had diminished the expenditure more than any tor- 
mer minister, without any addition to taxation. He saw no cause for 
desponding about the revenue of the country. 

Lord SANDON wished to know whether the crown colonies waich 
had submitied to the orders in council, were to be relieved of all, or on- 
ly a part of their internal expenses?—at which period that boon was 
to take place !—and whether the same boon w s to be extended to any 
of the other colonies which might accede to the orders in council. 

Mr. BURGE advocated the case of the West India interest suffering 
under unjust taxation, Much might be done by the Government in re- 


lieving that cluss by a steady line of conduct, and abstaining from giving | 


countenance to those who were hostile to the interest of the colonies 
By pursuing that conduct they might do much to reseue them from 
deep and overwhelming distress It was impossible not to see in the 
meetings which had taken place that candidates to the new Parliament 
were called on to give pledges to the colonies. He wished that candi- 
dates would tell those individuals who required such pledges that a com 
liance with their wishes would be injarious to themselves by putting in 


The | 


| 


Chancellor must receive a fair consideration for them. 
Mr. HUME said, that having been a member of the committee before | 
which the Lord Chancellor was examined, he felt it impossible to doubt | 
that the appointment which had been brought under the notice of the 
House, was merely provisional, for if there was any one thing more than } 
another to which the Noble and Learned Lord had pledged himself, it | 


From terminating at specific time, they do not! was that he would divest the individual bolding the office of Lord Chan- | 


cellor of his patronage. [ Hear, bear.] After the manner in which the 
Lord Chancellor had solemnly pledged himself on this point, he took it | 
tor granted that the five sinecure offices held by the late Mr. Scott would 
be abolished. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S EXPLANATION. 
House of Lords, July 26. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that he owed it to himself to take 
advantage of the earliest opportunity to offer a few words in reply to 
some observations that were reported to have been made (in the House 
of Commons) in reference to the appointment to certain offices in his 
official patronage. He would take it for granted that the Learned Gen- 
tleman who figured on the occasion was only anxious to obtain anthentic 
information on @ point on which he had, he must observe, some 48 hours’ , 
notice before he sought it, and on which, had he condescended to ask | 
, him (the Lord Chancellor) a single question, he would have been prompt- | 
| ly and satisfactorily answered, and thus saved himself and their lordships | 
the trouble of the present communication. The Learned Lord then | 
proceeded to say, that the bill which he meant next week to lay before | 
the house, and which, as he said, was but an en!argement of that of last | 
session, which he had since submitted to the revision and counsel of his | 
professional brethren, would embrace provisions for abolishing the two | 
identical offices, the appointment to which nad given rise to the present 
explanation, and would also embrace certain provisions under which ap- 
peals might be heard under the chief Baron. One word in reference to | 
that appointment. While the bill to which he referred was in course of | 
preparation, the melancholy event with which they were all familiar oc- | 
curred, which occasioned a vucancy in the two offices filled vy the late | 
Mr. Sco't. He need not say that under the present system he was as | 
fully entitled to the patronage thus thrown into his hands, as he was to | 
his salary, or any other portion of the emoluments of his office. He 
need not repeat, that he conceived thisto be a bad mode of official re- 
muneration, and one which he was determined to use every means in 
his power to abolish, as a practice unworthy of his office, and calculated 
to lower it in public estimation. The fault also, he repeated, lay in the 
system, and not in the individual Chancellor, and he trusted that he 
| should be the last person filling the office who would have to complain 
of its workings. But surely it did not follow, that because he had 
| pledged himself to the abolition of those sinecures. that he should, when 


| 


| 
| 


creditable charge, if true, which ought not to have been made except 
upoa the fullest deliberation, and the amplest opportunity on the part of 
the accused persen to know the specific accusation against him. The 
Noble and Learned Lord had taken an opportunity of vindicating him- 
self inthe other House of Parliament in such a way as proved that the 
charge which had been made agairst him wastotally destitute of founda- 
tion. [A few cries of No] He believed thatthe Noble Lord had de- 
monstrated that fset to the satisfaction of 99 men out of every 100. 
(Hear, hear.] He had risen to order because the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman did not complain of any specific charge, nor eveu of any spe- 


\ cific expression. 


Sir R. PEEL said, that since he had come into the House, he had read 
with the greatest pain the expressions which had given offence to the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman. 

M-. STANLEY.—Are they correctly stated? 

Sir R. PEEL.—They are not contradicted. 

Mr. STANLEY.—1 beg leave to state that I had a communication 
with the Noble and Learned Lord this day, in which he complained to 
of the incorrect roanner in which his language was reported. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that this was a matter of the deepest importance 
affecting the privileges of the House. With respect tothe Noble and 
Learned Lord to whom these expressions were attributed, never in the 
whole course of his life bad an expression conveying disrespect to him 
fallen from his lips. When the subject of the appointment was mention- 
ed the other day, he stated with the utmost sincerity, that from having 
heard ihe Noble and Learned Lord's evidence before the committee, 
he thought the appointment could not be permanent; and he was for- 
tified in that opinion from the course which the Noble and Learned 
Lord pursued from respect to the abolition of other offices. Upon that 


| occasion he certainly heard nothing said by the Hon. and Learned Mem- 


ber which was inconsistent with the fair discharge of his duty as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. ‘The offices which were vacant were notorious sine- 
cures, and their abolition had been recommended by the committee, and 
by the Noble and Learned Lord. This being the case, nothing could be 
more natural than that the Hon. and Learned Member should desire to 
know the circumstances under which the appointment bad taken place. 
In former times, would a single hour have been suffered to elapse before 
a question would have been proposed on sach a subject? (Hear, hear. ] 
Again, he must say that on a former evening the Hon. and Learned 
Member made an attack upon an individual, but merely proposed a ques- 
tion with respect to the public conduct of a public officer. The Noble 
and Learned Lord had in another place described the Hon and Learned 
Member who had proposed the question, in such a manner as would 
effectually deter members of Parliament who were afraid of the castiga- 
tion which the Noble and Learned Lord’s sarcasm could inflict, from 





the appointments thus unexpectedly fell into bis bands, refrain from tak- 


bringing forward cases of abuse in the discharge of their public duty. It 


. ’ : . r of : > 
eopardy trade and property from which they drew their prosperity. Uf ing possession of some of the emoluments of his office, before any regu- 


| must be evident that the Nobic and Learned Loid’s Language was cal- 


the colonial interest were sacrificed it must be attended bya convulsion | lation had been adopted for placing them ona better footing. [Hear.]! entated to doa professional mana serious injury, if not totally to rain 


of the whole nation. A spirit of conciliation to the colonies would pro 
duce incalculable advantages, He was rejmced that the Noble Lord had 
adopted the measure of relief which he had proposed on a former night. | 
For that relief he gave the Noble Lord the warmest thanks. He should | 


| 


The proposition was absurd, and surely never entered into the head of | him, {Hear.] The respect which he felt foribhe Noble and Learned 
any man possessing brains; so that he was convinced that the question! Lord, and his admiration for his abilities, would prevent nix from quotin 
put by the learned gentleman in another place, which seemed to insinuate | the observations which were attributed to him; but when he inicrme 
that he was violating his pledge by filling up the appointment, had no | the House that the Noble and Learned Lord was said to have compared 


, iti ‘ j " : ori * e : 
not express any opposition to the question before the House. | such meaning, and wholly originated from a laudable anxiety to “ elicit 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER observed, that 
Right Hon. Member for Queen's County had complained that he (Lord 
Althorpe) bad not brought forwaid any colonial budget. He assured his 
Right Hon. Friend that there were greater difficulties in this than he 
imagined, The utmost diligence had been used, and he had effected his 
object in respect to one colony, and two or three others were in 9 forward 
state, and be hoped before the next session of Parliament, that the whole 
would be completed. He bad been asked what he proposed to do with 
those colonies which adopted the orders in council. tHe answered, that 
the measure he proposed was a reduction of taxation on colonial arti 
cles. The Right Hon. Bart. (Sie R. Peel) asked if it was intended to 

rant the benefit to other colonies that resisted the orders in council. 

‘ertuinly it was not the intention of Government to give relief to colo- 
nies that resisted the admission of the orders in council. This measure 
of relief would not expose the country to any considerable expense ; but 
by giving assistance to the colonies from internal taxation, we should 
afford them much relief. Upon this subject, however, it was not neces 
saryto dwell. When the question came properly before the House, he 
should explain the measure more in detail. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Totness (Mr. Courteney,) bad asked whether Go 
vernment intended to take any step respecting the conversion of the per- 
petual to terminable annuities. He (Lord Althorpe) thought it was an 
advantageous mode of effecting reduction of expenditure to convert the 
perpetual to terminable annuities; but no step had been taken for that 
purpose ; the only ste taken by Government was this:—According to 


the | 


information ona matter affecting the character of the aan law autho- 


rity.” [A leugh.] * Yes,” continued the Learned Lord, “1 am boand 
to believe—nay, cynnot for a moment doubt, that the Learned Gentte- 
| man was wholly influenced by this most praiseworthy desire of informa. 
|tion. How coutd [ think otherwise, knowing as I do, in common with 


that eminent ‘high law authority,” that philosophers have long since | 


eulogized this laudable thirst of knowledge as the most distinguished 
attribute of humanity, and as the most distinguished feature of an inge 
nious and lofty intellect?) (Cheers and laughter.] Yes, my lords, we 
have all read, that it is this Heaven-born thirst of informution, and its 
| condition,—at least invariable concomitant, a self-disreg rding and can- 
did mind, that most distinguishes man from the crawling reptile,—that 
most distinguishes man from the wasp that stings, and trom the wasp that 
| fain would, but cannot, sting. [Loud cheers.] Ay, distinguishes us 
| from not unly the insect that crawls and stings, but from that more 
| pow erful, because more offensive, creature, the bug, who, powerful and 
| offensive as it is, is, after all, but so much loathsome vermin. [Con- 
| tinued cheers, and laughter.] Yes, I say, it is this laudable propensity, 
upon which humanity justly prides itself, which [ have no doubt solely 
| influenced the Learned Gentleman to whom I allude, to seek for infor. 
| mation which it would be cruel to stingily gratify.” [Hear, hear, and 
; a laugh.) Convinced that this was the sole source of the Learned Gen- 
tleman’s question and remark, he only regretted that he did not apply to 
him sooner for an answer. 








! the Hon and Learned Gentleman to a crawling reptile, some idea might 
be formed of their offensive character. How was a member of Parlia- 
| ment anda professional man to perform his duty, if he was liable to be 
| attacked in terms of abuse and opprobrivum by the individual who presi- 
ded over one branch of the legislature ? [ Hear.] The member so attacked 
| must either enter into an explanation or sulbmit to the approbrium. The ad- 
| miration which he felt for the Noble and Learned Lord's sbilities made 
| him regret that he should have so far forgot himselfas to have trenched 
| upon the privileges of that House, by doing that which was likely to in- 
| terfere with the independent performance of a member's duty, by hold- 
ing him up—undeservedly, he thought, in the present instance—to pub- 
lic reproach and reprobation, in terms so offensive that he could not 
; avoid protesting against them. The Right Hon. Gentleman called in 
| question the accuracy of the report. He (Sir R. Peel) hoped that he 
| was justified in doing so. The report which had been placed in his 
bands was contained in The Times newspaper. In one respect it had the 
| appearance of accuracy—it appeared to be a very elaborate report. He 
would infinitely rather believe that it was a most incorrect and spurious 
report, than that the Noble and Learned Lord could bave availed bim- 
self of the privileges of his high station, to make an attack in such terms 
upon a member of that House for the performance of his duty. (Hear, 
| hear. 
ond ALTHORPE.—The Noble and Learned Lord called upon his 
Right Hon. Friend in the course of the day to state, that the “et con- 
n what 


| 


' tained in The Times and another paper was very incorrect. 


the calculation of terms, lives above 80 had an unfair advantage, and, | THE LORD CHANCELLOR. particular the reports were incorrect—whether with respect to the ex- 
consequently, it had been found that there was a larger number of an- | eo oe House of Commons July 7. pressions which had been referred to, or not, he (Lord Althorpe) did not 
buities perebneed on lives of 85 years and upwards, and this became a} Sit E. SUGDEN said, that he would take that opportunity of alluding | know. When strong expressions were used in one quarter, it was natu- 


regular speculation in the stock-market. Finding the Government was 
taking an unfair advantage of, the tables had been altered, limiting their 
extent to eighty years. The Right Hon. Gentleman had also asked if 
there was any bape that the Government of France wouid consent to 
any commercial arrangement with this country. He (Lord A'thorpe) 
said, he hoped France would relax her restrictions on trade. He was 
mot prepared to say that she had relaxed them, but he hoped she 
would. With respect to the finances of the country, he (Lord Althorpe) 
was inclined to concur in much of what he said; though he did not go 
90 far ns he did in respect to the polivy of changing one bad tax for avo- 
ther, he admitted that the change was an evil. With regardto the cur- 
rency, be could not see any utility in the settlement of the Bank Charter 
before the next session of Parlinment, or that Government should be 
called upon to express an opinion on this subject, before they separated. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND SIR EDMUND 
SUGDEN. 
House of Commons, July 25 
Simecure Offices in the Court of Chancery. 

Sir E. SUGDEN expressed his regret that the Lord Chancellor had 
filled up the sinecure offices of registrar of affidavils and clerk of the pa- 
tents in the Court of Chancery, vacant by the death of the late Mr. Scott, 
which the public iave been given to understand were to be abolished. 
He also complained that no proposition had yet been submitted to Par 
liament for xing the amount of the Lord Chancellor's salary. He had 
desired to have proposed the repeal of nine-teaths of the new MT ae we 
act; but he did not wish to moot the question until the salary of the No- 
ble and Learned Lord was settied. When the Noble and Learned Lord 
was out of office, the House was oceupied with nothing but discussions 
fespecting the scandalous fees taken by officers of the Court of Chan- 
cery, but the fees continued to be taken, and nothing was said about 
them, because they found their Way into the pockets of gentlemen 
opposed to those with whom he (Sir E. Sugden) was politically con- 
necied. 

Lord ALTHORPE complained that the Hon and Learned Gentle 
man had availed himself of the opportanity of putting a question, to make 
an attack upon the Lord Chancellor, and said. as we enderstond that 

offices which had been referred to were in the gift of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and must be filled up until they were abolished 
the Lord Chancellor's salary, he had been prevented from submitting 
aay proposition on the subject, owing to the important business which 
bad so long occupied the attention of the House 

Sir R. PEEL, said, that it was impossible to beliey 
ments in question could be otherwise than merely i 





e that the appoint- 
rovisional. Iu the 


@omamilice appointed to inquire into what reduction could be made in | 


to some expressions which a Noble and Learned Lord was represented | ral to expect that they would be replied to by expressions equally strong 
to have made use of in another place [the House of Lords] with respect | in another; but whatever feeling the Hon. and Learned Lord may en- 
to him. That Noble Lord had used expressions which he had no hesita- | tertain ou the subject, it is inconsistent with the forms of Parliament 
tion in saying that no gentleman who hada regard for his personal honour | that strong expressions should be bandied about from one House to ano- 
no man who had acted under asense of personal fear, would have ven- | ther. (Hear. ] 

tured to apply to any other gentieman in his presence,—language so far | The Times of the 28th insists on the accuracy of its report and says,— 
removed from any thing which one meets with in society,—so very dif. | ' : : . , , 
ferent from any thing whichit could be supposed would have fallen from | ™ If it be intended to state seriously that we have published a false re- 


a person in his exalted situation, in a place where he himself should set an 
example of decorum,—expressions so degrading to the person who used 
them, and to the person against whom they were levelled— 

Mr. STANLEY rose to order. 

(The SPEAKER decided that Sir Edward Sugden was out of order 
in point of nae 

Sir E. SUGDEN hoped that he could not be justly charged with show- 
ing any disrespect for the rules of that house. 
must observe, that he had never before secn those rules appealed to on 


ling himself right in the opinion of the house. (Hear.] He had been 
deeply offended. It was impossible that one gentleman could have been 
more offended by another than he had been by the Noble and Learned 
Lord; and the Right Hon. Gentleman by his interruption had prevented 
j him from doing justice to himself. Where was his defence? Where 
as his defence to be received,—where was he to be heard? The right 





| Hon. Gentleman had done bim wrong by his interruption ; for it appear- 


ed from the satement of the Speaker, that he was within the rules of or. 
der when the right Hon. Gentleman, by his interference, had prevented 
bim from making observations, ‘vhich he had just as good a right to make 


| in that House as the Noble and Learned Lord had to assail himin another 


} place. [Hear.] If dignified conduct was to be observed, w hy did not 
the Right Hon. Gentleman recommend it to the Noble and Learned 
Lord?) Why, when that individual was attacking absent persons, did he | 


| not advise a person in his «xalted situation to put a bridie on his tongue ? 
He had been deeply insulted. Tre grossest language whic! any voca 

bulary could furnish had been levelled at him —language such as he 
| would venture to assert no English gentleman had ever used to another 
| He would certainly abstain from following the example which had been 
set with respect to the use of language. He had attacked the conduct 





|} used a single expression which any living mau could object to. The 
Noble and Learnea Lord was mistaken if he supposed that the language 
which he had resorted to would deter him from bringing forward any 
eharges which appeared to call forinvestigation. He asked the question 
in order to ascertain whether there was any foundation for making a 
charge against the Noble Lord. The Noble and Learned Lord presided 
over the court in which he practised. 


At the same time he | 


behali of the person offending. ey Ay the person offended from set- | 


/ ; of the Noble Lord publicly, openly, and manfally; bot he bad never | 
With respect to | : - 


| port, we put ourselves directly at issue with our opponents, and avow 
simply, broadly, unequivocaily, that we abide by that report. We chal- 
| lenge any person, be he who he may, to deny it. Our reporter is ready 
to support his account on oeth, and at any risk or peril. We are sure 
that neither the Noble and Learned Lord who delivered that qpeech, 
| nor any person who heard it, will say that it is not essentially and sub- 
| stantially correct in all its parts. At ali events we abide by our report." 


CHURCHES IN BRITISH AMERICA. 


House of Commons, July 23. 

In the Committee of Supply, Lord HOWICK moved the next vote, 
which was for 27.4381. to defray the charge of the Ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment in the North American colonies. 

Mr. HUME knew that the North American colonists did not wish to 
have one farthing of this grant. It was not for the sopport of religion, 
| but for the exclusive support of a fraction of the people. It was like a 
vote for the Roman Catholics in England, under a pretence for pro- 
viding for religion. 

Lord HOWICK said, that as the clergymen died off, or were other- 
wise provided for, their places were not to be filled up. 

Mr. HUME asked, Bishops and all? 

Lord HOWICK said, Bishops and all—the salaries were to be with- 
drawn from the Ministers of the established church. It was resolved 
that the North American colonies should pay their own clergymen. 

SirR INGLIS was surprised that the grant should be su small. He 
‘thought adequate funds ought to be provided for affording the fullest 

means of religious instruction to the people intrusted totheircare. He 
| asserted that wherever the flag of Englund was flying. the church of 
! England was the established church of the country. He sad this not on 
| his own authority alone, but on that of Locke, who was not disposed to 
press his religion on others 

Mr. DIXON said. that as a Scotchman, be could not sit still and hear 
it declared, that wherever the fleg of England was Aying. the doctrines 
| of the church of England were the established retigion of the land. He 

did pot care who asserted the contrary—whether the authority was an- 
cient or modern, he denied it; and to support his principle. he should 
move the reduction of the grant, even though that reduction only amount- 
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In their relative situations the No-| ed to sixpence. He stould do it merely to assert a prinerple. 
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Lord HOWICK suid, with respect to the Honourable Baronet's ob- | 
servation as to the smaliness of the grant, he was happy to say that Ca- 
nada was almost able to maintain her own church establishment; and 
he, therefore, did not think, that, under the circumstances, we were | 
more ohliged to maintain the church establishment, than the police of | 
that country. 

After a sort conversation between Sir George Murray, and Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. Hume, and others, the vote was agreed to. 


——- 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War Office, July 24 —15th Regt. of Fi: Lt. Gen. M. Lord Aylmer, | 
K.C.B., trom the 56th Ft., to be Col. v. the Earl of Donoughmore, dec., | 
dated July 23, 1832.—56th Fi: Lt. Gen. Sir H) Lowe. K.C.B., from the | 
931 Ft to be Col., v. Lord Ay!mer, app. to the lsth Ft., dated July 23, 
1332.—93d Do: Maj. Gen. Sir J. Cameron, K.C_B., to be Col. v. Sir! 
H. Lowe, app. to the 56th Ft., dated July 23, 1232 
Garrisons. —Gen. Sir Martin Hunter to be Gov. of Stirling Castle, v. | 
the Eari of Donoughmore, dec., dated July 23, 1832; and Dr. Brennie 
to be Chaplain to Stirling Castle, v. Moodie, dec., dated July 12, 1832. 
—Maj. Gen. Paul Anderson to be Gov. ot Pendennis Castle, v. Sir Mar-| 
tin Hunter, dated July 23, 1832.—Lt. Co!. Peter Dumas, of the 65th Ft. | 
to be Lt. Gov. of Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, v. Maj. Gen. Paul An- | 
derson, dated July 23, 1832. 
Memorandum —The n. p. of the under-mentioned Officers has been | 
cancelled from the 24th inst. inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted | 
allowance for their commissions :—Pay master Wm. Loftus Otway, h. p. 
ist W. 1. Regt.; Surg. James Curtis, retired, fall pay Sth Ri. Vet. Batt. : | 
Asst. Surg. Richard Gough. h. p. Ist Life Gas. ; Ut John Robinson, h. p. 
unatt.; Ens. Geo. Henry Herbert, h. p. 2d Gar. Batt.; Lt. Wm. Hutton, 
h. p. 29h Regt. of Ft.; Lt Sir St. Vincent Cotton, Bart., hb. p. unatt. ; 
Ens. James Bradshaw, h. p. 53d Ft. 
The half pay of the under-mentioned Officer has been cancelled | 
from the Ist of April, 1832, inclusive, upon his receiving a commuted al- | 
lowance for his commission:—Paymaster Thos. Harvey, b. p. 56th Ft 
Tie ander mentioned officer bas also been aliowed to receive a com. 
muted allowance for bis commission.—Ens. G. Gordon, late on hb. p. | 
43d Ft. | 
Office of Ordnance, July 21. —RI. Regt. of Artillery: First Lt. R. R. 
Drew to be Sec. Capt., v. Ellison, dec ; and Sec. Lt. H. T. Fyers to be | 
First Lt. v. Drew—both dated July 13, 1332. 
War Office, July 27.—2nd Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. T. G. Skipwith to | 
be Capi. by pur., v. Paget. who rets; Cornet. F. Choimeley to be Lt. 
by pur., v. Skipwith; and G. H. Elliot, Gent. to be Cornet by par., v 
Cholmeley—all dated Jnly 27, 1832.—4th Drag Gds : Capt. J. A. Hope 
from the Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Ft. Gds. to be Capt., v. Penleaze, 
who exchs.— dated July 25, 1632.—6th Regt. of Drags : Maj. E. M. W. 
Greswolde to be Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Lord G. Lennox, who rets.: Capt 
J. Radcliffe to be Maj by pur., v. Greswolde; Lt. J. Waddington to be | 
Capt. by pur., v. Radcliffe; Cornet F. E. W. Ingram to be Lt. by pur., 
v’ Waddington; and H J.C. Irvine, Gent. to be Cornet by pur., v 
Ingram—al! dated July 27, 1532.—12th Regt. of Light Drags.: Capt. D. 
C. C. Elwes, from the h. p. to be Capt., v. G. Granville, who exchs., 
dated July 27, 1832 —Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Ft. Gds : Lt. and Capt. | 





} 
| 
| 


J. Lyster to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Fletcher, who rets , dated | 
July 27, 1632; Ens. and Lt. C. Stuart to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. | 
Cameron, who rets.. dated July 26. 1532; Ens. and Lt. G. H. F. Camp- 
bell to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. Lyster, dated. July 27,1832; Capt. | 
H. Peoleaze, from the 4th Drag. Gds. to be Lt. and Capt , v. Hope, who 
exchs., dated July 28, 1832; H. Cartwright, Gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by | 
pur ,v. Stuart, dated July 26, 1832; and A. Cox, Gent., to be Ens. and | 
Lt. by pur., v. Campbell, dated July 27, 1832.—2nd Regt. of Ft.: Ens. 
F. Sinith, from the 78th Regt. to be Lt. by pur., v. Graham, dated July | 
27, 1832-—6th Do: Lt. E) W. Young, from the 33rd Regt. to be Lt., v 
Maude, who eschs., dated July 27, 1832.—8th Do: JT. Liston, Gent. 
to be Ens by pur., v. Bland, who rets., dated July 27, 1832.—%h Do: 
Capt. J. Ul. Evelegh, from the 21st Regt. to be Capt.. v. A. F. Catheart, 
who rets. upon the h. p., dated July 27, 1832.—21st Do: Brevet Maj. C 
Schaw, from the 33d Regiment to be Captain, vice Evelegh, appointed 
to the 9th Poot, Jated July 27, 1832.—33d Do.: Captain Joseph Lord 
Wallscourt from the half pay to be Captain, vice Schaw, appointed 
to the 2ist Regt.; and Lieut. W. Maude, from the 6th Foot, to be 
Lt., v. Young, who exchs.; both dated July 27, 1832.—56th Do: Capt. 
J. Pickering. from the 65th Regt. to be Capt., v. Birch whe exchs., dat. 
Jaly 27, 1°32.—65th Do.: Capt. J. Birch, from the 56th Regt. to be 
Capt., v. Pickering who exchs., dated July 27, 1832.—78th Do: J. W. 
Collins, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Smith, prom. in the 2d Regt, dated | 
July 26, 1832.—79th Do: J. Ferguson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Lord | 
Cardross who rets. dated July 27, 1852. | 

Unattached.—Lieut. Angus William Mackay, from the 33d Regt. to } 
be Capt. of Inf. without pur. dated July 27, 1832. 

Ens. Thos. Fraser Sandeman, from the 42d Regt. to be Lt. of Inf. by | 
pur. dated July 27, 1832. 
* Brevet —Capt. John Birch, of the 65th Regt. to be Maj. in the army, | 
dated July 22. 832 

Capt. Philip Delisle, of the 4th Regt. to be Maj. in the Army, dated | 
July 22. 1832. 

Garrisons —Brevet Lieut.-Col. Loftus Gray, on the half-pay of the | 
Rifle Brigade, to be Lt.-Gov. of Pendennis Castle, v. Lt.-Col. Fenwick, | 
dec. dated July 25, 1832. 

Memorandum --Lieut. Edward O'Brien, half-pay 26ih Foot, has been | 
allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an unattached commis- 
sion, dated July 27, 1832. | 
CHOLERA IN EUROPE. } 

The total nomber of cases in Liverpool to the 3st July were 2965 
deaths 807. recovered 1812, remaining 346. In Manchester, total cases 
115, deaths 71, recoveries 38. In Gloucester 110 cases, 21 deaths, 64 re- | 
coveries. 

The wealthy Hebrews of London have established a Board of Health, 
at the great synagogue in Duke’s-place. Houndsditch. Mrs. Rothschild | 
had subscribed two hundred guineas, and furnished rice and other neces- 
saries and comiorts. 

In Carlisle, 220 cases and 113 deaths 
In Dublin, last day's return, cases 81, deaths 26, recoveries 76. At the 
Hague, from July 18 to 21, 58 cases, 17 deaths. At Scheveninger, Hol- | 
land, there had been 209 cases, 74 deaths. | 

The cholera was extending its ravages at Brussels and Antwerp. In| 
the latter place the citadel had been attacked; and three out of eleven 
Dutch gunboats had hoisted the yelow flag and removed at a distance 
from the others. 

Paris papers state that the cholera had broken out in the Chateau St. 
Cloud. and that the King’s sister Adelaide had been attacked. J 

Deaths from Cholera.—At Drogheda. the Most Rev. Dr. Curtis, € atho- 
lic Primate of all Ireland, aged 95.—The Right Rev. Dr. Kelly is men- 
tioned as his successor. At London, Rev. George Washington Wilks, 
minister of Zoar Church, Great-Allie-street—author of several works on | 
divinity. 

Pamneced the Bow-street officer, is said to have died, worth £25,000 
ae Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn is to succeed Sir F. Colpoys on | 
the Halifax and West India station, and will hoist his flag on board the 
Eagle razee.——The African expedition sailed from Milford, on the 
VWih July. Marshal Soult has been directed to resume the functions of 
Minister of War. The London Court Journal of July 30 states, that 
the Duchess of Berry was in London. incog. two days of the preceding | 
week. and that she hadreturned to Holyrood House. The celebration 
of the Three Days in Paris had proceeded without interruption ; but il 
was observed w ith ‘ese of enirit than on any previous similar occasion. 
The French fleet at Cherbourg ts destined for the Scheldt, to act io 
conjunction with Sir Pulteney Malcolm. It is determined for the pre- 
sent to waich the movements of affairs in Portugal and act accordingly 
The Austrian army has been increased 36,000 men, and now amoun's 
to nearly 200.000 soldiers, witn 400 pieces ol cannon i great dinner 
was given to the’ Duke of Wellington, ivy the United Service Club, on 
the anniversary of the battle of Talavera- The trial of Collins, for 
the assault on the King, was to take place Aug. 21. 

Lord Minto had been appointed on a special mission to the Court of 
Berlin. Rear Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland had Leen appointed Aa- 
miral Superintendant at Portsmouth The Hon Henry Fox is made 
Secretary of Legation to Tanis—and Lord Nugent, Commissioner of 
the LTonian Islands Lord Frederick Fitzclarence was to be appornte d 
assistant Adjatent General of the British Army. This gentleman is son 


of the British King 


In Glasgow, 2286, 1144 deaths. 
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| in brief the substance of the news. 


_ Death of the Duke of Rei-hstadt —The news which is ot most importance 
in its politveal be ring, is the death of the Duke of Reich>tadt, son of the 


lil 


sure in stating, that some of the statements recently made, of the atroci- 


late Emperor Napoleon B parte, who died on the 224 july, at the | tes committed by Russian. have been exaggerated and overcharged. Bir 
Palace of Scheeabrann. He died at 5 o'clock in the morning. On the | Robert Peel bas stated in the House of Commons that the charge of 


1%h, the symptoms of the last stages of consumption became manifest, 
and his physicians gave over all hopes of saving him 
tranquilly. His geandfather of Austria directed his funeral to be attend- 
ed with the same forms and honours as those paid to a deceased A ch 
duke. His mother, the late Empress of France, was making prepara 
trons to proceed for her own residence, on account of her health, and 
her disconsolate situation at the death of her only son, after the funeral 
ahich was to be on the 24th. 


Captain Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. K.C B. and Ceptain Thomas 
Briggs, ot the Royal Navy, were on Wednesday promoted to be Rear 
Admira's of the Blue; the former taking rank next below Rear Admiral 


| Norberne Thompson, aod the latter next below Rear-Admiral James 


Carthew.—June 30. 


—~_— 
WEST INDIA TRADE.—OFFICIAL. 
Department of State, Sth September, 1832. 
The Charge d’ Affairs of the United States to Great Britain, having reerived 
information that in the execution of an act of Parhament permitting the free im- 


| Portation of lumber mto Barbadves for a time, which, by a subse quent act, has 


been extended to Marc h, 1833, the Colonial authorities refused to consider “ shin- 
gles” as included in the description of * lnmbe r,” deemed it prop r to make suita- 
ble re presentation on the subject, to the Government of Great Britain. The fol- 
lowing answer from Lord Palmerston, to Mr. Vail, exhibiting the success of his 
rsa is published for the interest of persons concerned in that extensive 
trade :-— 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Vail. 

Lord Palmerston presents his compliments to Mr. Vail, and, in answer to the 
inquiry contained in Mr, Vail’s note of the 16th instant, has the honour to inform 
him that “ shingles” imported into Barbadves, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, under 
the acts of lst Wilham, iv. cap. 46 and 2d Wiliam, iv. cap. 36, are to be included 
under the description of “lumber,” and as such, will be admitted into those 
Islands duty free. 

Lord Palmerston has the honour to add, that directions to that effect have al- 
ready been given by the Board of Trade. 

_Poreign office, July 7th, 1832. 

Harr a Dourar each will be paid at this office for two copies of No. 3! 
Vol. 10 ® of the ALBion. 

A Complete Set of the Allnon, from Vol. 1 to 10 inclusive, is offered for sale. 
Apply (post paid) to this Office. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days & per cent 
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By arrivals in the course of the week, we are in possession of London 


| papers to the 3Ist of July. 
} 


The news of the success of Dom Pedro is confirmed, but not off 
cially, and in the absence of official intelligence we recapitulate 
It appears that, after making 
good his landing and taking possession of Oporto, his ex-majesty 
advanced towards Coimbra on the 23d of July, when he met and 


encountered the troops of his brother, which he defeated with the 


,loss of from 2 to 3000 men. The following is eatracted from the 


Londow papers of the 3lst:— 


Letters from Oporto to the 24th July confirm the former account of 
the victory of Donna Maria’s army, headed by ber father Pedro, at 
Vallongo. It was said in these letiers that the Don had made 2000 pri 
soners, and taken all the enemy’s arti lery, baggage, &c. and made great 
slaughter of the Mignelites, with little loss on his own side. The fivhting 


lusted two days, and Pedro allowed the enemy to cross the river, in or- | 


der to bring them to Vallongo, where he took up his position, and rout 
ed the troops from Lisbon, ‘Two regiments of cavalry, and two or three 
of infantry of Miguel's troops joined Pedro—the rest were routed and 
dispersed. 

The Cacadores and English auxiliaries drove in the advanced posts of 
the enemy, repulsing several charges of cavalry, and taking two or three 
field pieces. 

The merchants at Oporto, who had been in great alarm, had regained 
their confidence after the battle. 

A shipin the Donro is provided forthe reception of all English fami 
lies who wished to take refoge in her. 


Don Pedro has decreed the dissolution of the celebrated Oporto Wine ' 


Company, which will cease after the Ist of January next. 
Several regiments in Lisbon had shown symptoms of oppugnation to 
the usurper, one of which he had ordered to be confined to the castle. 


The affairs of Holland and Belgium are still unsettled, and the 
same state of uncertainty will, in all probability, continue to exist 
until we know the result of Lord Durham's mission. England re 
mained perfectly tranquil. 
harvest, and the funds stood at &3§. 

The Irish Reform Bill passed the House of Lords on the 30th 
of July. 


We have inserted elsewhere the exposé of the Chancellorof the Ex- 


The crops promised a most abundant 





chequer of the state of the National Finances. It certainly wears a) 


gloomy aspect, especially asthe expenditure of the nation now exceeds 


‘ite income to the amount of £700,000 The statement, how- 


ever, is fairly made by the Chancellor, who candidly admits that when 
he accepted the office be nuw holds, there was, instead of a defaleation 
e surplus revenue of nearly £3,000,000; he admits also that the Wel 
lingten Ministry had carried the reduction of taxes to the lowest point 


| and that he erred in reducing them still further. A part of the deficiy 


arises in consequence of the increased expenditure inthe army and navy 
since the present Cabinet has been in office; the state of treland and 
the large ficets in the ‘Tagus, and the North Sea, bave led to these new 
disbursements 

Those of the West India colonies which have resisted the mandates 


of the government, it will be seen by an observation of Lord Althorpe, | 


are not to participate in the intended pailiamentary relief. 


In the preceding page we have inserted the particulars of the affeir 
between the Lord Chancellor and Sir Edward Sugden. We have been 


the more anxious to do this, as the cireumstance has been very partially j 


and imperfectly related by some of our contemporaries. The extracts 
we have made are from the Times, and they present the transaction in 
full, except it may be necessary to say, thet the sinecure offices held by 
the late Mr. Scott Lord Brougham had, previously, solemly pledged him 
self should be abolished; but, that on the death of that gentleman, his lord- 
ship, in whose gilt the offices rested, conferred them on his brother. This 
gave rise to the queries put by Sir Edward Sugden, in doing which he 
only exercised an undoubted and long established right. Sir Edward is 
a man of eminent legal attainments, and stands at the head of bis pro 
fession at the Chancery bar. 

The subject has attracted much attention in England from the emi 
nence of the parties « ymecerned, and we find it differently canvassed 
according to the party politics of those who discuss the matter It is 
not pretended that the Lord Chancellor intended to perpetuate the ap- 
pointments: indeed Sir Robert Peel, it will be seen, acquitted his Lord 
ship on the spot—but m »derate men of all parties regret that a person 
of his lordship's great attainments and superior powers of eloquence, 
evén granting his opponent was actuated by party and personal hos 
tility. should have condescended to defend himself in language so un 


necessary, aad so unbecoming the Lord High Chancellor of England 





Tothe friends of the Poles and of bumanity, we have great plea 


tearing children from their parents and sending them into Siberia, ac- 


He died very cording to the best information he had received, is not true. The Res- 


sian government, it seems, isin habit of taking certain children, the or- 
phans of Polish soldiers who were slain in the recent revolution, and 
sending them to the frontiers to be educated or placed in the Russian 
military cantonments. Lu corroboration of this explanation, of what 
appeared to be a most diabolical exercise of despotic power, we fad 
| the following in one of the last London papers received: — 


The Polish Children —Wien the conduct of Russia towards Poland 
was discussed in the House of Commons, grest horror was excited by Mr. 
R. ©. Fergusson, staticg that © thousands of children bad been mhaman- 
ly tora from Poland, aad banished into the deserts otf Russia.” The 
| fnets, however, appear to be not quite so horrible as the Honourable 
land humane Member bad reason to betiewe. It appears that, on the 
taking of Warsaw, there were found in it a great number of orphans 

wholly destitate, and on the verge of starvation, Concerning these un- 
fortunate beings the following orders have been issued :— 

1. The children of both sexes of the military of the inferior ranks in 
the former Polish army, who are unable to maintain them, shall be provided for 
according to the wishes of them parents or guardians, by the gove ronment, vig; the 
gris till they are 13, and the boys till 15 years, and educated at its etpenre at 
Warsaw, m the institution called that of the Lofant Jesus. 2. When the boys 

| have attamed their seventh year, they are to be placed inthe batallons of the mi- 
itary cantonments ; the girls, when they are acquainted with females’ work shall 
be put ou to sefvice in private houses, 3. Orphan boys of the above description 
now in the kingdom of Poland, who have attamed the age of five years or more, 
may, at the desire of their mothers or foster-parents, be given up to the military 
officers or woiwoderhips, tobe sent together with the wholly destitute orphans to 
Minsk, to the batallions of the muintary cantonments. 

We are sure that these facts will be highly gratifiying to every friend 


| of humanity. 


The Cholera in this city is steadily on a decline, and the City now 
assumes its wonted | ustle and activity, 





From Canada the secounts are more favourable 
The cares and deaths in London are not reported. 


Among the victims of the Cholera at Quehee we have to lament the 
loss Of Dantel Sutherland, Esq, many years Deputy Post Master Gene- 
jralof the North American provinces. Mr. 8. was a native of Ayr- 
| shire, and was the o'dest British inhabitent in Canada having resided 
there nearly 60 years; during which long period he enjoved an ansullied 
character for honour and probity, and for loyalty and devoted attach- 
} mentto the crown 
Mr. Harecy, Professor of Blorution, is about to give a series of ten 
readmgs in poetic and clessical literature atthe Clinton Hall, The first 
reading to commence on Friday. 4th Sept. Terms for the whole se- 
ries 2; for young persons half price 
Mr. John Doyle, No. 12 Liberty-street, has just republished Cobbett's 
History of the Protestant Reformation, « work which attracted some atien- 
tion when the questron forthe eomovalof the Catholic dreabilities was 
before the Britesh Legislature. As the view of the great Reformation, 
taken by Mr. Cobbett, was favourable to the Catholics, and repeated 
and confirmed many of their opinions, the work naturally commanded 
their applause. The peculiar and forcible argument of Cobbett is as 
prominent in this as in any of his other works. 


——— 


Arlington: a Novel. By the Author ot Granby In 2 vols. Bvo, J. & 


J. Harper, New York 

This Novel affords some relief to the reader, who bas lately perused 
the numerous historical romances and legends with which the press has 
teemed. Arlington isa tale of Home, or the adventures of a young 
Nobleman who is exposed at an early age to the blandishments of a cir- 
cle ready to take advantage of his vouth, his inexperience, and his sus- 
ceptibility. The real emotions of his heart are tampered with, until an- 
der a false impression of society, he shuns the world, from whence he is 
at length wooed by the exertions of friendship, and restored to the world 
From such slender 
materials isa work of two volumes composed, with the addition of a 


and hoeppiness ie the fulfilment of his early hopes 


melancholy history of the death of the hero's father, by accident, but 
which was attributed to design on the part of a discontented steward. 


The eclnircissement of this part of the novel is exceedingly interesting, 
) and original. 

Many will pronounce a large part of this novel tedious, as long disews 
sions are admitted on the manners and morals of mankind apparently 
unconnected with the plot or design of the book; but to those who will 
attentively peruse these conversations we may promise much instruction 


and amusement, as they abound in new and striking views of that strange 


medley, yelept Society. 


| Consistency of Revelation with itself, and with Human Reason. By Philip 
Nicholas Shuttleworth, D DD. Forming the Second Number of Har- 
per’s Theological Litrary 


The reputation of Dr. Shuttleworth, the Warden of New College, Ox- 
| ford, as a theologian, imparts to this volume a degree of interest, inde- 


pendently of its admirable and imposing subject. It becomes a Digni- 


tary of the Church of England to devote his intellectual powers to that 
yreat subject that so vitally concerns the bappiness of Man; and the 
manner in which the present task is pertormed, is @ worthy answer 
to the libels that are so freely circulated at the present day against 
he Charch, its professors, and the scenes of their education, the Uni- 
versities 
We rejoice in sach an evidence, and particularly at this time, when 
we canrecord our firm impression that nobler advocates never existed, 
than are to be found in the ranks of the Clergy of Great Britain. We 
ask attention to the work now before us, not only from the import- 
ance of its subject in a Christian Country, but from the elegance of 
\its style and composition, which raises the author to as high an ele- 


vation as a scholar, as he enjoys as a Divine. 





THE DRAMA. 

We have great pleasure in announcing the arrival of Mr. Charles and 
Miss Fanny Kemble, who will shortly make their appearance at the 
Park Theatre. To actors of suchundoubted preeminence and distin- 
guished fame, it is not at all neccesary for us to offer the tribute of war 
admiration—it ie sufficient that we announce their arrival on these 
shores, «nd congratulate our readers op the high gratification that awaits 
them 

Mr. Wallack, whose visits to this country although so often repeated, 
are always a source of much gratification to an estensive circle of friends 

and to the public at large, ie playing at the Park with more than usual 
eclat. The Rent Day, and one or two other pieces in which he bas not 
| before performed in this country, and which are admirably adapted to 

his powers, have given a new impulse to his dramatic reputation. Mr. 
W. hes acted wisely in bringing with him a wew stock of materials, for 
when talent is added to novelty, the success is undoubted The Rent 
Day was repeated last night with increased effect. 

The Manager of the Halian troupe bas taken the Richmond Hill 
Theatre, and is actively eageged in making the necesrary preparations 
to bring out the best Operas It is eu ected that the Company, which 
is represented as being. individually and collectively. bighly effective, 
will chortly make ite Gest sonearnnce hefore an American andience 





FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Pro he oA debt and Powers of 
A Attorney to recetve dividends, Ge. in the form pre scribed by the Rngheh 


Reavkrupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. 8. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and 
Public Notary, No. 7, Nasunu-street. 
P rs of Attorney, Wille, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other metroments 
affe é [ ty in Spanish Ameria, drawn im the language, and according to 
s) form f those countries, at the same piace, [ Sept. 5. 
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CHATEAUBKIAND.—NO. IL. 
GENIE DE CHRISTIANISME, 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

It is the glory of the Conservative Party throughout the world, and by 
this party we mean all who ere desirous in every country fo uphold the 
religion, the institutions, and the liberties of their fathers, that the two 
greatest writers of the age have devoted theic talents to the support of 
their principles— Sir Walter Scott and Chateaubriand are beyoud all 
question, and by the consent of both nations, at the head of the |eratare 
of France and England since the Revolution; and they will both leave 
names at which the latest posterity will feel proud, when the multitudes 
who have sought to rival them on the revolutionary side are buriea in 
the waves of forgotten time. I is no small triuaph to the cause Of @r- 
der in these trying doy®, that these mighty spirits, destined to instruct and 
bless mankind through every succeding age, should have proved so true 
to the principles of virtue ; and the patriot may well rejoice that genera: | 
tions yet unvorn, while they approach their immortal shrines, or share in 
the enjoy ments derived from the legacies they have bequeat! ed to man- 
kind, will inhale only aboly spirit, and derive from the pleasures of ina- 
gination nothing but additional inducements to the periormance of 
duty. 

Both these great men are now ander an eclipse, too likely in une, at 
least, to terminate in earthly exticction. The first lies on the bed, if not 
of material, at least, it is to be feared, of intellectual death; and the se- 
cond, arrested by the military despotism which be so long strove to as ert 
from his country, bas lately awaited in the solitude of a prison the fate | 
destined for him by revolutionary violence 

It is in such moments of gloom and depression, when the fortune of | 
the world seems must adverse, when the ties of mortality are about to be 
dissolved, or the career of virtue is on the point of being terminated, 
that the immortal saperiority of genius and virtue most strongly appear 
In vain was the Scottish bard extended on the bed of sickness, or the 
French patriot confined to the gloom of a dungeon; their works remain 
to perpetuate their lasting sway over the minds of men; and while their 
mortal frames are sinking beneath the sufferings of the world, their im- 
mortal souls rise into the region of spirits, to witness a triumph more glo- | 
rious, an ascendency more enduring, than ever attended the arms of 
Cesar or Alexander. 

Though pursuing the same ennobling career; though gifted with the 

same ardent imagination, and steeped in the same fountains of ancient 
lore, no two writers were ever more different than Chateaubriand and 
Sir Walter Scott The great characteristic of the French author, is the 
impassioned and enthusiastic turn of his mind. Master of immense in 
formation, thoroughly imbued at once with the learning of classical and 
of catholic times ; gifted with a retentive memory, @ poetical fancy, and 
a painter's eye. he brings to beer upon every subject the force of erudi- 
tion, the images of poetry, the charm of varied scenery, and the elo 
quence of impassioned feeling. Hence his writings dispiay a reach and 
variety of imagery, a depth of light and shadow, a vigour of thought, | 
and an extent of illustration, to which there is nothing comparable in 
any other writer, ancient or modern, with whom we are acquainted. | 
Ali that he has seen, or read, or heard, seem present to his mind, what- | 
ever he does, or wherever he is. He illustretes the genius of Christianity | 
by the beauties of classical learning, inhales the spirit of ancient prophe- 
cy on the shores of the Jordan, dreams on the banks of the Eurotas of 
the solitude and gloom of the American forests; visits the Holy Sepnl 
chre with a mind alternately devoted to the devotion of a pilgrim, the 
curiosity of an antiquary, and the enthusiasm of a crusader, and com- 
bines, in his romances, with the tender feelings of chivalrous love, the 
heroism of Roman virtue, and the sublimity of Christian martyrdom 
His writings are less a faithful portrait of any particular age or conntry, 
than an assemblage of all that is grand, and generous, and elevated in 
haman nature. He drinks deep of inspiration at all the fountains where 
it has ever been poured forth to mankind, and delights us less by the ac- 
curacy of any particular picture, than the traits of genius which he has 
combined from every quarter where its footstens have trod. “ His 
style,’ said Napoleon, “is not that of Racine, it is that of a prophet,” 
and, in truth, it seems formed on the lofty strains of Isaiah, or the beau- 
tiful images of the Book of Job, more than all the classical or modern 
literature with which his mind is so amply stored 
Frenchmen, of whatever party, to be the most perfect and living master 
of ther language, and to have gained for it beauties unknown to the age 
of Bossuet and Fenelon. Less polished in bis periods, less sonorous in 
his diction, less melodious in his rhythm, than these itlustrions writers, he 
is incomparably more varied, rapid, and energetic; his ideas low in 
quicker succession, bis words fullow in more striking antithesis; the 
mast, the present, and the future rise up at once before us; and we see 
strongly the stream of genius, instead of gliding down the smooth 
current of ordinary life, has been broken and agitated by the cataract of 
revolution. 

With far less classical learning, fewer images derived from travelling, 
inferior information on many historical subjects, and a mind of a less im- 
passioned and energetic cast, our own Sir Walter is far more deeply 
read in that book which is ever the same—the human heart. This is his 
unequalled excellence—there he stands, since the days of Shakspeare, 
without a rival, [tis to this cause that his astonishing success bas been 
owing. We feel in his characters (hat it is not romance, but real life 
which is represented. Every word that is said, especially in the Scotch 
Novels, is nature itself. Cervantes, Shakspeare, and Scott, alone have 
penetrated to the deep substratum of character, which, however dis 
guised by the varieties of climate and government, is at bottom every 
where the same; and thence they have found a responsive echo in every 
homan heart. Every man who reads these admirntble works, from the 





North Cape to Cape Horn, feels that what the characters they contain | 


are made to say, is just what would have occurred to themselves, or 
what they have heard said by others as long as they lived. Nor is it 
only in the delineation of character, and the knowledge of human na- 
ture, that the Scottish Novelist is without a rival. Powerful in the pa- 


thetic, admirable in dialogue, unmatched in description, his writings | 


captivate the mind as much by the varied excellencies which they ex- 
hibit, as the powerful interest which they maintain. He has carried ro 
mance out of the region of imagination and sensibility into the walks of 
actual life. We feel interested in his characters. not because they are 
ideal beings with whom we have become ac quainted for the first time 
when we began the book, but because they are the very persons we have 
lived with from our infaney. His descriptions of scenery are not luxu- 
riant and glowing pictures of imaginary beauty. like those of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, having no resemblance to actual nature, but faithfal and graphic 
portraits of real scenes, drawn with the eye of a poet, but the fidelity 
ofa consummate draughtsman. He has combined historical accuracy 
and romantic adventure with the interest of tragic events: we live with 
the heroes, and princes, and patadins of former times, as with our 
own contemporaries; and acquire from the splendid colouring of his 

neil such a vivid conception of the manners and pomp of the 
eudal ages, that we confound them, in our recollection, with the 
scenes which we ourselves have The splendour of their 
tournaments, the magnificence of their dress, the glancing of their 
arms; their haughty manners, daring cournze, and knightly cour 
tesy; the shock of their battle-steeds, the splintering of their lances, 
the conflagration of their castles, are brought before our eyes in such 
vivid colours, that we are at once transported to the age of Richard and 
Saladin, of Bruce and Marmion, of Charles the Bold and Philip Angus- 
tus. Disdaining to fatter the passions, or pander to the ambition of the 
populace, he has done more than any mun alive to elevate their real 
character; to fill their minds with the noble sentiments which dignity 
alike the cottage and the palace; to exhibit the triumph of virtue in the 
humblest stations over all that the world calls great; and without ever 
indalging a sentiment which might turn them from the scenes of their 
real usefulness. ty ing home to every mind the “ might that slumbers in a 
peasant's arm. Above all, he has uniformly, in all his varied and ex 
tensive productions, shown himself tr 1e to the cause of virtue. 


all the innumerable combinations of character 


witnessed 


: ever f orue 
which he has formed, he has eve: proved faithfut Sec piaran a 
duty ; and alone, perhaps, of the great romance-writers of the world 
has not left a line which on his death-he 
Of such men France and England inay well be proad; shiving, as 
they already do, through the clouds and the passions of a fleeting exist 
ence, they are destined soon to illuminate the « orld with oe Nome 
and ascenid to that elevated station in the higher h a purer lu 
stars shed a splendid and imperishable light. T eyiteea tlh ~ 
has elevated—the zerins which vice has seduce d. are d gp hur 2 


destinedto declina 
with the interests to w hich they were devoted, or the passions by which 


d he woald wish recalled 


| listed in the cause of corruption; while these illustrious men whose | 


He is admitted by all | 


Amidst | 


avens where the fixed | 


they were misled. The rise of new political struggles will consign to! 
oblivion the vast talent which was engulfed in its contention ; the acces | 
sion cf « more virtuous age bury in the dast the fancy which wasen- | 


writings have struck root in the inmost recesses of the human heart, and 
been watered by the streains of imperishable feeling, will for ever con- | 
tinue to elevate and bless a gratefal world. 

To form a just conception of the importance of Chateaubriand’s Ge- 
nius of Christinnity, we must recollect the period when it was published | 
the character of the works it was intended to combat, and the state of | 
society in which it was destined to appear. For half a century before it 
appeared, the whole genius of France bad been incessantly directed to | 
The days of Pascal end Fenelon, 


undermine the principles of religion 


lof Saurin and Bourdaloue, of Bossuet and Massillon, had passed away ; 


the splendid talent of the seventeenth century was no longer arrayed in 
the support of virtue—the sopremacy of the church bad ceased to be 
exerted to thunder in the ear of princes the awful truth of judgment to 


come. Borne away in the torrent of corruption, the ehorch itself had 


| yielded to the increasing vices of theage; its hierarchy had become in 


volved in the passions they were destined fo combat, and the cardinal’s 
purple covered the shoulders of an associate in the midnight orgies of | 
the Regent Orleans. Such was the audacity of vice, the recklessness of | 
fashion, and the supineness of religion, that Madame Roland tells us, | 
what astonished ber in ber youthful days was, that the heaven itself did | 
not open, to rain down upon the guilty metropolis, as on the cities of the 


Jordan, a tempest of consuming fire. | 


While such was the profligacy of power and the audacity of crime, | 
philosophic talent lent its aid to overwhelm the remaining safeguards of | 
religious betief. The middling and the lower orders could not, indeed, 
participate in the luxurious vices of their wealthy superiors; but they | 
could well be persuaded that the faith which permitted such enormities, 
the religion which was stained by such crimes, was a system of hypocri- 
sy and deceit. The passion for innovation, which more than any other | 
feature characterised that period in France, invaded the precincts of re-| 
ligion as well as the bulwarks of the state—the throne and the altar; the | 
restraints of this world and the nest, as is ever the case, crumbled to- | 
gether. For balf acentuory all the genius of France had been incessantly | 
directed to overturn the sanctity of Christianity; its corruptions were | 
represented as its very essence; ifs abuses part of its necessary effects. 
Ridicule, ever more powerful than reason with a frivolous age, leut its 
aid to overturn the defenceless fabric; and for more than one generation 
not one writer of note bad appeared to maintain the hopeless cause. 


| 


| Voltaire and Diderot, D’'Alembert and Raynal, Laplace and Lagrange, 

had lent the weight of their illustrious names. or the powers of their ver- 
| satile minds, to carry on the war. 
| of infidelity incessantly directed against Christianity ; while the crowd 


The Encyclopedia wasa vast batlery 


, 


the stroncest allurements to the passions, and the most voluptuous seduc- 
tions to the senses. 

This inundation of infidelity was soon followed by sterner days: to 
the unrestrained indulgence of passion succeeded the unfettered march 
of crime. With the destruction of all the bonds whieh held society to- 
gether; with the removal of all the restraints on vice or guilt, the fabric 
of civilisation and religion speedily was dissolved. To the licentious or- 
vies of the Regent Orleans sueceeded the infernal furies of the Revola- 
tion ; from the same Palais Royal from whence had sprung those foun- 
tains of courtly corruption, soon issued forth the fiery streams of de- 
mocracy. Enveloped in this burning torrent, the institutions, the faith, 
the nobles, the throne, were destroyed; the worst instruments of the 


kind by the clergy, regular and secular. On the mysteries of faith he 
commences with these fine observations. 

“ There is nothing beautsful, sweet, or grand in life, but in its mysteries The 
sentiments which agitate us most strongly are enveloped in obscurity ; modesty 
virtuous love, sincere friendship, have ail their secrets, with which the world must 
not be made acquaimted. Hearts which love understand each other by a word: 
half of each is at all times open to the other. Innocence itself is but a holy ig- 
norance, and the most ineffable of mysteries. Infancy is only happy, because it 
as yet knows nothing ; age miserable, because it has nothing more to learn. Hap- 
pily for it, when the mysteries of hfe are ending, those of Immortality commeuce, 

“If itis thus with the sentiments, it is assuredly not less so with the virtues « 
the most angelic are those which, emanating directly from the Deity, such as 
charity, love to withdraw themselves from all regards, as if fearful to betray 
their celestial origin. 

“If we turn to the understanding, we shall find that the pleasures of thought 
aleo have @ certain Connmesion with the mysterious, To what sciences do we une- 
ceasingly return? ‘To those which always leave something stiil to be discovered, 
and fix our regards on a perspective which is never to terminate. If we wander 
ii the desert, a sort of instinct leads us to shun the plains where the eye em- 





braces at once the whole circumference of nature, to plunge into forests, those 
forests the cradle of religion, whose shades and solitudes are filled with the recol- 
lections of prodigies, where the ravens and the doves nourished the prophets and 


fathers of the church. If we visit a modern monument whose « rigin or destina- 
tion 1s known, it excites no atiention; butif we meet on a desert isle, in the 
midst of the ocean, with a mutilated statue pointing to the west, with its pedestal 
covered with hieroglyphics, and worn by the winds, what a subject of meditation 
is presented to the traveller! Every thing is concealed, every thing is hidden in 
the universe. Man himself is the greatest mystery of the whole. Whence comes 
the spark which we cal! existence, and in what obscurity is it to be extinguished ? 
The Eternal has placed our birth, and our death, under the form of two veiled 
phantoms, at the two extremities of our career; the one produces the inconceiva- 
bie gift of life, which the other is ever ready to devour, 

“It is not surprising, then, considering the passion of the human mind for the 
mysterious, that the religions of every country should have had their impenetra- 
ble secrets. God forbid! that I should compare their mysteries to those of the 
true faith, or the unfathomable depths of the Suvereign in the heavens, to the 
changing obscurities of those gods which are the work of human hands. All that 
I observe is, that there is no religion without mysteries, and that it is they with 
the sacrifice which every where constitute the essence of the worship, God is 
the great secret of nature, the Deity was veiled in Egypt, and the Sphynx was 
seated at the entrance of his temples.” 


On the three great sacraments of the Church, Baptism, Confession, and 
the Communion, be makes the following beautiful observations :— 


“Baptism, the first of the sacraments which religion confers upen man, clothes 
him, in the words of the Apostle, with Jesus Christ. That sacrament reveals at 
once the corruption in which we were born, the agonizing pains which attended 
our birth, and the tribulations which follow us into the world; it tells us that our 
faults wil! descend upon our children, and that we are all jointly responsible; a 
terrible truth, which, if duly considered, would alone suffice to render the reign 
of virtue universal in the world, 

* Behold the infant m the midst of the waters of Jordan: the man of the wil- 
derness potrs the purifying stream on his head: the river of the Patnarchs, the 


} rr . 
} : , z ; ‘ *" | camels on its banks, the Temple of Jerusalem, the cedars of Lebanon, seem to 
| of licentious novelists, with which the age abounded—Louvet, Crebbil- | : ; ~ : 


| lon, Laclos, and a host of others-—insinuated the poison, mixed up with 


regard with interest the mighty spectacle. Behold in mortal life that infant near 
the sacred fountain ; a family filled with thankfulness surround it; renounce in 
its name the sins of the world; bestow on it with joy the name of its grandfa- 
ther, which seems thus to beecme immortal, in its perpetual renovation by the 
fruits of love, from generation to generation. Even now the father 1s impatient 
tu take his infant in his arms, to replace it in its mother’s bosom, who listens be- 
hind the curtains to all the thrilling sounds of the sacred ceremony. The whole 
family surround the maternal bed; tears of joy, mingled with the transports of 
religion, fall from every eye; the new name of the infant, the old name of its 
ancestor, is repeated by every mouth, and every one mingling the recollecuons of 
the past with the joys of the present, thinks that he sees the venerable grand- 
father revive in the new-born which has taken his name. Such is the dcemestic 
spectacle which throughout all the Christian world the sacrament of Baptism 
presents; but religion, ever mingling lessons of duty with scenes of joy, shews 
us the sons of kings clothed in purple, renouncing the grandeur of the world, at 
the same fountain where the child of the poor im tags, abjures the pomps by 
which he will in all probability never be tempted, 





supreme justice, the passions and ambition cf men, were suffered to 
work their uuresisted way; andin afew years the religion of eighteen 
hundred years was abolished, its priests slain or exiled, its Sabbath abo- 
lished, its rites proscribed, its faith unknown. Infancy came into the 
world without a blessing, age left it without a hope; marriage no longer 
received a benediction, sickness was lett without consolation; the vil 
lage bell ceased to call the poor to their weekly day of sanctity and re- 
| pose; the village crurchyerd to witness the weeping train of mourners 
attending their rade forefathers to their lust home. The grass grew in 
| the churches of every parish in France; the dead without a blessing 
were thrust into vast charnal houses; marriage was contracted before a 
| civil magistrate; and infancy, untanght to pronounce the name of God, 
longed only for the period when the passions and indulgencies of life 
were to commence. 
It was in these disastrous days that Chateaubriand arose, and bent the 


force of bis lofty mind to restore the fallen but imperishable faith of bis | 


fathers. Inearly youth, he was at first carried away by the fashionable 

infidelity of his times; and in his “ Essais Historiques,’’ while the prin 
| cip'es of virtue and natural religion are unceasingly maintained, he 
| seems to have doubted whether the Christian religion was not crumbling 
with the institutions of society, and speculated what faith was to be es 
tablished on its ruins. But misfortune, that great corrector of the vices 
of the world, soon changed these faulty views. In the days of exile and 
adversity, when, by the waters of Babylon, he sat down and wept, he 
reverted to the faith and the belief of his fathers, and inhaled in the 
school of adversity those noble maxims of devotion and duty which 
have ever since regulated his conduct in life. Undaunted, though alone, 
he placed himself on the ruins of the Christian faith; renewed, with 


tury had to all appearance rendered hupeless; and, speaking to the 
hearts of men, now purified by suffering, and cleansed by the agonizing 
ordeal of revolution, scattered far and wide the seeds of a rational and 
amanty piety. Other writers have followed in the same noble career: 
Salvandy and Guizot have traced the beneficial effects of religion upon 
modern society, and drawn from the last results of revolutionary expe- 
rience just and sublime conclusions as to the adaptation of Christianity 
to the wants of humanity; but it is the giory of Chateaubriand alone to 
have come forth the foremost in the fight; to have planted himself on 
the breach, when it was strewed only with the dead and the dying. and, 
strong in the consciousness of gigantic powers, stood undismayed against 
anation in arms. 

_'To be successful in the contest, it was indispensable that the weapons 
of warfare should be totaily changed. When the ideas of men were set 
adritt’ by revolutionary changes, whea the authority of ages was set at 
nought, and from centuries of experience appeals were made to wecks 
of innovation, it was in vain to refer to the great or the wise of former 
ages. Perceiving at once the immense change which had taken place in 
the world whom he addressed, Chatenubriand saw, that he must alter 
altogether the means by which they were to be influenced. Disregard- 
ing, therefore, entirely the weight of authority, laying aside almost every 
thing which bad been advanced in support of religion by its professed 
disciples, he applied himself to accumulate the conclusions in its favour 
which arose from its internal beauty: from its beneficent effects noon 
society; from the changes it had w ronght upon the civilisation, the hap- 
piness, and destinies of mankind; from its analogy with the sublimest 
tenets of natural religion ; from its unceasing progress, its indefinite ex- 
tension, and undecaying youth. He observed, that it drew its support 
from such hidden recesses of the buman heart, that it flourished most in 
periods of disaster and calamity; derived strength from the fountains of 
suffering, and, banished in all but form from the p laces of princes, spread 
its roots far and wide in the cottages of the poor. From the intensity of 
suffering produced by the Revolution, therefore, be conceived the hope 
that the feelings of religion would ultimately resume their sway: whe n 
the waters of bitterness were let loose, the consolations of devotion would 
again be felt to be indispensable ; and the spirit of the Gospel, banished 
during the sunshine of ex rrupt prosperity, return to the repentant heart 
with the tears and the storms of adversity 


Proceeding ov these just and subl me principles, this great author 
| availed himself of every engine which fancy. experience, or poetry could 
| Suggest, to sway the hearts of his readers. He knew well that ‘he wns 
} addressing an impassioned and volatile zeneration, upon whom reason 
would be thrown away, if not enforced with eloquence, and argument 
lost, if not cluthed in the garb of fancy. To effect his purpose, there 
fore, of re-opening in the hearts of his readers the all but extinguished 
veins of religious feeling, he summoned to his aid all the allies which 
| learning or poetry, or fancy could supply ; and scrupled 

not to employ his powers as a writer of romance, an historian, a de scrip. 
tive traveller, and a poet, to forward this great work of Christian reno 
vation. 

Chateaubriand divides his great work into four perts 

of the doctrinal parts of religion: 
tions of that rel gion with poetry, 


or travelling, 


The first treats 
the second and the third, the reta 
and the arts The fourth. 
| the cere monies of public worship, and the services rendered (o man- 


literature 


Herculean strength, «# contest which the talents and vices of half a cen- | 


“ Confession follows Baptism; andthe Church, with that wisdom which it alone 
| possesses, fixed the era of 11s commencement at that period when first the idea of 
| crime can enter the infant mind, that is atseven years of age. All men, including 
| the philosophers, how different soever their opimons may be on other subjects, 
| have regarded the sacrament of penitence as one of the strongest barriers against 
| crime, and a chef-d’cuvre of wisdom. What innumerable restitutions and repa- 
rations, says Rousseau, has confession caused to be made in Catholic countries ! 
|} According to Voltaire, “ Coufession is an admirable invention, a bridle to crime, 
| discovered in the most remote antiquity, for confession was recognised in the ce- 
lebration of all the ancient mysteries. We have adopted and sanctified that 
wise custom, and its effects have always been found to be admirable in inclining 
hearts, ulcerated by hatred, te forgiveness.’ 

“But for that salutary institution, the guilty would give way to despair, In 
what bosom would he discharge the weight of hts heart? In that of a friend— 
Who can trust the friendships of the world ? Shall he take the deserts for a con- 

| fident? Alas! the deserts are ever filled to the ear of crime with those trumpets 
| which the parricide Nero heard at the torab of his mother. When men and na- 
ture are unpitiable, it is indeed consolation to find a Deity inclined to pardon; 
but it belongs only to the Christian religion to have made twin sisters of Inno- 
cence and Repentance, 

“In fine, the Communion presents a touching ceremony; it teaches morality, 
for we must be pure to approach it; it is the offering of the fruits of the earth to 
| the Creator, and it recalls the sublime and touching history of the Sen of Man. 
| Blended with the recollection of Easter, and of the first covenant of God with 
| man, the origin of the communion is lost in the obscurity of an infant world; it is 

related to our first ideas of religion and society, and recalls the pristine equality 
; of the human race, in fine, it perpetuates the recollection of eur primevai fall, 
of our redemption, and re-acceptance by God,’ 
These and similar passages, not merely in this work, which professes 
| to be of a popular cast, bat in others of the highest class of Cathoiic di- 
| vinity, suggests an idea which, the more we extend our reading, the more 
we shall find to be just, viz. that in the greater and purer writers on re- 
ligion, of whatever church or age, the leading doctrines are nearly the 
same, andthat the differences which divide their followers, and distract 
the world, are seldom, on any material or important points,to be met 
with in writers of a superior caste. Chateaubriand is a faithful, and in 
some respects, perhaps a bigoted, Catholic; vet there is hardly a word 
| here, or in any other part of his writings on religion, to which a Christian 
in any country may not subscribe. and which is not calculated in all ages 
and placesto forward the great work of the purification and improve- 
ment of the human heart. Travellers have often observed, thatina 
certain rank of all countries menners are the seme; naturalists know, 
that at a certain elevation above the seu in all latitutes, we meet withthe 
| same vegetable productions; and philosophers have often remarked, that 
in the highest class of intellects, opinions on almost every subject in all 
all ages and placesis the same. The same uniformity may be observed 
in the principles of the greatest writers of the world on religion: and 
while the inferior followers of their different tenets branch out into end- 
| less divisions, and indulge in sectarian rancour, inthe more lofty regions 
of intellect the principles are substantially the same, and the objects of 
all identical. So small a proportion do all the disputed points in theoelo- 
vy bear tothe great objects of religion, love to God, charity to man, and 
the suljugation of human passion, 

Gn the subject of marriage, and the reasons fer its indissolubility, our 
author presents as with the following beautiful observatious:— 

“ Habit and a long life together are more necessary to happiness, and even to 
love, than is generally imagined. No one is happy with the object of bis attach- 
ment untilhe has passed many days, and above all, many days of misfortune, with 
her. The married pair must know each other to the bottom of their souls; the 
mysterious veil which covered the two spouses in the primitive church, must be 
raised in its inmost folds, how closely soever it may be kept drawn to the rest of 
the world. What! on account of a fit of caprice, or a burst of passion, am I to 
be exposed to the fear of losing my wife and my children, and to renounce the 

hope of passing my declining days with them Let no one imagine that fear will 
make me become a better husband. No; we do not attach ourselves to a pos- 
session of which we are not : we do not love a property which we are in 
danger of losing. 
“We must not give to Hymen the wings of Love, nor make of a sacred reality 
a fleeting phantom. One thing is alone sufficient to destroy your happiness in 
such transient unions; you will constantly compare one tothe other, the wife you 
have lost to the one you have gained , and do not deceive yourself, the balance 
ll always incline to the past, for so God has constructed the human heart. This 
istraction of a sentment which should be indivisible will empoison all your joys. 
When you caress your new infant, you will think of the smiles of the one you 
have lost; when you press your wife to your bosom, your heart will tell you that 
she is not the first. Every thingin man tends to unity; he is no longer} appy 
when he is divided, and, like God who made him in his image, his coul seeks ine 
tly to concentrate into one point, the past, the present, and the future. 
» wife of a Christian is not a simple mortal: she is a mysterious angelic 
the flesh of the flesh, the blood of the blood of her husband. Man, in 
does nothing but regain part of the substance which he hag 
as his body are incomplete without his wife : he has strength, 
he combats the enemy and labours the fields, but he understands 
life ; his companion is awaiting to pre pare his repast and 


secure 
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nothing of d 
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sweeten his existence He has his crosses, and the partner of his couch is there 
to soften them: his days may be ead and troubled, but in the chaste arms of his 
wife he finds comfort and repose. Without woman man wouldbe rude. grose, and 
s'itary. Woman spreads around bin e fowers of existence, as the creepers 
f the forests which ce rate the trunks of sterdy oake with their pe rfumed gare 
ands, Finally, the Christian pair and die united: together they resr the 
fruits f their union in th j 


side by side; and they are re-united 


| beyond the limits f the tomb.”’"—[7'o be Continued. ] 











